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Depressed,  sick,  suicidal  - the  life  of  Yeltsin 


Ex-guard  spills 
Kremlin  secrets 


David  Hearst  bi  Moscow 


Boris  yeltsin  suf- 
fers from  bouts  of 
chronic  depression 
and  has  tried  on 
several  occasions  to 
take  his  own  life,  his  former 
bodyguard,  told  the  Guardian 
yesterday. 

Revealing  for  the  first  time 
some  of  the  innermost  secrets 


of  the  mao  he  guarded  for 
nearly  11  years.  Alexander 
Korzhakov  said  repeated  sui- 
cide attempts  only  stopped 
after  the  Russian  president 
suffered  his  first  major  heart 
attack  in  199S.  ' 

One  of  the  first  suicide  at- 
tempts took  place  in  1990, 
when  he  jumped  off  a bridge 
into  the  Moscow  river,  an  In- 
cident which  Mr  Yeltsin  later 
claimed  was  a KGB  attempt 


on  his  life,  but  which  many  i 
thought  until  today  was  the ! 
result  of  drunkenness. 

Mr  Yeltsin  made  aunt  hop  at- 
tempt cm  his  life  two  years 
later,  when  he  locked  himself  | 
in  his  sauna  and  Mr  Korz-  i 
hakov  had  to  break  down  the  ! 
door.  Mr  Yeltsin  described  i 
this  incident  in  the  second  of 
two  autobiographies,  The  ! 
View  From  the  Kremlin,  say- 
ing laconically  that  be  suf- 
fered from  “dark  thoughts". 
No  one  at  the  time  realised  the 
significance  of  this  phrase. 

Mr  Korzhakov,  now  a dep- 
uty with  parliamentary  im- 
munity fVom  prosecution, 
refused  to  go  into  details. 
"This  is  a very  personal  mat- 
ter. The  sauna  was  one  of  the 


episodes,  and  then  how  would 
you  describe  the  case  with  the 
bridge?  This  is  the  first 
enigma,  but  let  us  leave  this 
subject  without  making 
sensations.” 

Critics  are  likely  to  charac- 
terise Mr  Korzhakov’s  state- 
ments as  an  act  of  revenge 
after  losing  a court  case  be 
brought  against  the  president 
for  unfair  rtimniiregt  They 
will  also  accuse  Mr  Korzha- 
kov of  drumming  up  publicity 
for  a forthcoming  book,  in 
which  he  is  expected  to  make 
more  sensational  assertions. 

But  Mr  Korzhakov,  sacked 
In  a Kremlin  putsch  last  year,  i 
continues  to  be  routinely  in- 
formed of  every  meeting  in  the 
Kremlin.  He  was  the  closest 


man  to  Mr  Yeltsin  for  ll  years. 

He  paints  a devastating  por- 
trait of  the  declining  mental 
and  physical  state  of  the  man 
he  likens  to  Brezhnev  in  his 
declining  years.  Mr  Korzha- 
kov  confirmed  previous 
reports  that  Mr  Yeltsin  had  1 
suffered  a series  of  strokes 
and  heart  attacks. 

Asked  how  much  Mr  Yelt- 
sin could  understand  of  the 
complex  international  trea- 
ties be  was  signing,  Mr  Korz- 
hakov replied:  “Before,  he 
understood  the  details,  but  j 
maybe  the  last  three  or  four 
years  he  understood  less  and 
less.  This  began,  unhappily, 
after  the  first  heart  attack.” 

He  described  Mr  Yeltsin  as 
a “helpless,  quivering  old 
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Matthew  Draper,  who  used  a customised  club  for  his i m-yard  par  three  triumph.  Now  he  is  waiting  to  see  if  he  is  the  world’s  youngest  hole-in-one  golfer 
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TIGER  Woods  may  be  the 
biggest  name  in  golf, 
storming  to  a major  title 
aged  just  21.  But  now  he 
has  been  eclipsed  — by  a 
frv  e-year-old,  writes  Paul 
Kelso. 

Matthew  Draper  became 


tlie  youngest  Briton  to 
achieve  the  ultimate  golf- 
ing feat,  a bole-in-one,  dur- 
ing a Junior  competition  at 
the  Gherwell  Edge  golf  club 
hear  Banbury,  Oxford- 
shire, last  week.  He  struck' 
bis  ace  using  a specialty 


customised  club  at  the 
fourth  bole,  a 122-yard  par 
three. 

After  one  bounce,  the  ball 
dropped  into  the  hole,  to 
tbe  astonishment  of  his 
father  Phillip,  a microbiol- 
ogist who  plays  off  a mod- 
est 29-handicap. 

“I  simply  couldn't  believe 
it  when  it  dropped  in.”  he 
saiiL  MI  was  gobsmacked, 
shocked,  thrilled,  excited, 
and  proud  all  at  once.  I 
knew  he  had  hit  it  well  but 


I never  thought  tt  would  go 
all  the  way  in.” 

The  shot  sees  his  son 1 
enter  tbe  Guinness  Book  of 
Records  ahead  of  the  previ- 
ous British  record  holder, 
Luke  Trayfoot.  a relative 
veteran  of  six  when  he . 
holed-out  at  Moore  Place, 
in  Esther,  Surrey,  in  1994.  j 
Matthew,  displaying  a | 
modesty  that  his  hero  Nick  j 
Faldo  would  have  been 
proud  of.  was  sanguine 
about  the  achievement:  '‘It  I 


felt  good.  When  it  went  in  I 
put  my  arms  out  and  went 
‘Yeahr.” 

He  must  now  wait  to  see 
If  he  is  the  youngest  player 
in  the  world  to  have  hit  a 
hole-in-one. 

The  Guinness  Book  of  Re- 
cords says  tbe  current 
bolder  is  Cody  Orr  from 
Colorado,  who  was  also  five 
when  he  hit  a hole-in-one  in 
1975.  A spokesman  said  it 
would  take  four  to  six 
weeks  to  check  exact  ages. 


I won’t  be  gagged,  says  rebel  Labour  MP 


Michael  White . 
Political  Editor 


The  Welsh  MP  at  the  cen- 
tre cf  the  -disciplinary 
row  over  Labour’s  devo- 
lution policy  today  warns  his 
party  that  he  w01  complain  to 
the  Commons  standards  and 
privileges  committee  unless, 
his  right  to  free  speech  is 

rey§rtljm;  in  the  Guardian, 
Tigw  Srrtith.  the  aoti-devdlu-' 
toMP  for  Blaenau  Gwent 
sticks  to  his  claim that  hewas 
threatened  with  expulsion  by 
Welsh  Secretary  Ron  Davies, 


and  Haims  that  open  debate  is 

being  strangled. 

“In  33  years  and  more  mem- 
bership of  the  Labour  Party,  1 
have  never  experienced  the 
wnrt  of  intolerance  that  I 
-have  felt  in  recent  months,” 
Mr  Smith  said  as  senior 
Tories -moved  to  exploit  what 
they,  see  ds  a potentially  seri- 
ous rift  in  the  Government’s 
rank*:  .■ 

Last  night  Tony  Blair  sent  a 
’sharp  reply  to  William  Hague 
after  the  Tory  leader  virtually 
accused  Mr  Davies,  his  suc- 
cessor at- the  Welsh  Office,  of 
- lying  to  -the-  prime  -minister 
before  Mr  Blair  publicly 


rejected  Mr  Smith's  version 
of  events. 

“If  Hew  Smith  Is  telling  the 
truth,  someone  else  must 
have  lied  to  you,”  Mr  Hague 
wrote,  reminding  Mr  Blair  cf 
his  commitment  to  “trust  and 
integrity  in  public'  life.”  He 
asked  for  a Commons  state- 
ment or  an.  Investigation  by 
the  standards  committee, 
which  Mr  Smith  also  threat- 
ened to  invoke  If  his  griev- 
ance' could  not  be  resolved 
"within  the  movement” 

Mr  Blair  and  Mr  Davies 
have  repeatedly  said  that  MPs 
j can  speak- and  campaign 
against  devolution,  as  Mr 


Davies  and  Nell  Kinnock  did 
in  the  successful  "No”  cam- 
paign In  1978-9,  provided  they 
stick  to  policy  and  avoid  what 
one  minister  called  “abusive 
conduct.” 

In  a letter,  issued  by  Down- 
ing St  last  night,  Bernard  As- 
sinder,  leader  of  Blaenau 
Gwent  council,  specifically 
rejects  the  local  MPs  claim  — 
repeated  in  the  Guardian  — 
j that  he  heard  anything  that 
“could  be  construed  as  threat- 
I ening  or  intimidatory.” 

But  Mr  Smith's  article  cites 
a May  16  headline  in  the  Liver- 
pool- Daily  Post  — “Vote  Yes 
Or  You’re  Sacked”  —based  on 
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an  interview  in  which  Mr 
Davies  told  councillors  and 
MPs  to  support  the  govern- 
ment line  or  “shut  up.” 

Though  ministers  have  a 
bomb-proof  Commons  major- 
ity they  fear  losing  the  Welsh 
referendum  on  September  25, 
as  they  did  in  1979.  Ministers 
are  also  keen  to  maintain 
New  Labour’s  tight  disci-, 
pline.  But  some  Labour  MPs 
sympathise  with  Mr  Smith  i 
and  claim  that  Mr  Davies  is 
too  keen  to  appease  Plaid 
Cymru. 
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man"  who  had  forgotten 
about  Russia  and  whose  only 
thought  was  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  his  family  clan. 

“Yeltsin  began  to  consider 
the  most  important  thing  was 
not  the  interests  of  state,  but 
the  interests  of  the  family 
dan,  and  1 speak  about  this 
clan  in  a broad  sense.  [Boris] 
Berezovsky  [the  deputy  secre- 
tary of  the  Russian  security 
council]  is  part  of  this  dan 
and  [Anatoly]  Chubais  [the 
first  deputy  prune  minister] 
is  also,  and  Boris  Nemtsov. 

"This  clan  is  leading  the 
country  over  a precipice,  and 
society  towards  conflict." 

Mr  Korzhakov  gave  as  an 
example  of  the  dan's  power 
Mr  Yeltsin's  recent  declara- 


tion that  he  owned  one  BMW 
. and  a modest  dacha-  Mr  Korz-  ' 
hakov  commented:  "It  is 
ridiculous  to  read  these  ileolu- 
i rations,  when  the  BMW  was 
really  bought  for  the  price  of  ■ 
a Zaporozhets  [the  cheapest 
car  in  Russia].  The  dirlara-  i 
non  is  a trap.  He  can’t  .show 
what  his  property  is  really 
worth.  Let’s  lake  the  jewel- 
lery  of  his  wife  INaina  losi 
fovna],  or  the  real  quantity  of 
his  cars.  He  can’t  show  any- 
thing. Why  do  this  at  nil?" 

Even  when  Mr  Yeltsin  was , 
relatively  alert  and  fit.  his  ' 
capacity  for  fantasising 
earned  him  the  nickname  in 
Turn  to  page  3.  column  7 
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Yeltsin:  Admits  he  ‘suffered 
from  dark  thoughts* 


NatWest 

in  fraud 

inquiry 


Jite  Ffach,  Lite  Bochfcudwm 
and  Dan  Atidnson 


THE  Serious  Fraud 
Office  is  to  Inves- 
tigate the  £90  mil- 
lion black  hole  of 
losses  discovered 
at  NatWest  Bank’s 
City  trading  division  three 
months  ago. 

A specialist  team  of  accoun- 
tants. lawyers  and  police  from 
the  SFO  is  expected  to  move  in 
to  NatWest’s  headquarters 
after  an  independent  report 
found  evidence  that  the  losses 
had  been  deliberately 
concealed. 

Six  senior  bank  executives 
— who  previously  shared 
multi-million  pound  perfor- 
mance bonuses  — are  leaving. 
Six  other  NatWest  staff  have 
been  disciplined. 

It  will  be  the  second  time  in 
10  years  that  tbe  SFO  has  in- 
vestigated ih**  bank.  At  the  end 
of  the  1980s  NatWest  was  em- 
broiled in  the  Blue  Arrow  af- 
fair, an  £800  million,  share  issue 
scandal  which  eventually 
resulted  in  tbe  resignation  of 
both  the  chairman  and  chief 
executive. 

Tbe  latest  revelations  will  in- 
tensify speculation  about  the 
future  of  NatWest  as  an  inde- 
pendent bank.  Under  the  chair- 
manship of  Lord  Alexander,  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Bar 
Council,  it  has  skimped  from 
Britain’s  biggest  bank  to  only 
the  fifth-largest  and  City 
rumours  suggest  it  could  be  a 
takeover  target- 
The  blade  hole  report,  by  ac- 
countants Coopers  & Lybrand 
and  solicitors  Llnklaters  & 
Paines,  will  not  be  published  by 
NatWest  “for  legal  reasons  and 
reasons  of  commercial  confi- 
dentiality”. But  copies  have 
been  sent  to  both  the  Bank  of 
Ekigland  and  City  regulator,  the 
Securities  and  Futures  Associa- 
tion. The  bank  said  the  SFO 
had  been  "fully  briefed”. 

It  concludes  that  the  £90  mil- 
lion loss  was  principally  caused 
by  one  rogue  options  trader  — 
29-year-old  Kyriacos  Papouis, 
who  left  the  bank  three  months 
before  the  loss  was  discovered. 
It  says  Mr  Papouis  made  trad- 
ing losses  on  Deutschmark  and 
sterling  options  and  then  hid 
them  by  creating  false  profits. 
Tbe  losses  and  mis-pricing 
went  undetected  for  two  years 
and  the  report  identified 
“weaknesses  in  the  operations 
and  internal  controls". 


As  a result  six  of  Mr  Papouis' 
bosses  are  leaving,  including 
Jean  Francois  Nguyen.  Nat-  i 
West  Markets'  Global  Head  cf 
swaps  and  derivatives.  Mr  | 
Nguyen  joined  NatWest  in  1992  | 
and  is  understood  to  have ! 
earned  bonuses  each  year  of  be- ! 
tween  £3  miMon  and  IS  mil- 
lion. He  was  renowned  as  an 
aggressive  and  arrogant  trader. 

Another  — Philip  Wise,  who 
was  a senior  managing  director 
— is  to  receive  a pay-off  of 
some  £200.000.  A NatWest 
spokesman  said  Mr  Wise  had 
not  been  dismissed  but  "felt 
responsible”  for  the  debacle. 

Yesterday  NatWest's  chief  ex- 
ecutive, Derek  Wattless,  who 
last  week  took  control  of 
NatWest  Markets,  the  part  of 


the  bank  responsible  for  the 
loss,  refused  to  comment  A 
spokesman  said:  "He  won't 
field  detailed  questions  about 
options  because  he  doesn’t 
really  know-  enough  about  It” 

Mr  Wanless  assumed  control 
of  NatWest  Markets  last  week 
after  the  resignation  of  NWM*S 
chief,  Martin  Owen.  At  the 
time  the  black  hole  was  discov- 
ered the  deeply  religious  Dr 
Owen  decided  la  hand  bade 
£300.000  of  his  annual  £500000 
bonus  as  a gesture. 

But  last  week  the  Salvation 
Army  officer  was  finally  forced 
out  and  is  now  understood  to 
be  claiming  compensation  of  up 
to  £2  million. 

City  Notebook, pan*  IS 
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Workless  class  of 
People’s  Deputies 


Simon  Hoggart 


Education  Questions, 
and  no  sign  of  Luc7, 
David  BLunketfs  seelng- 
eye  dog.  In  New  Labour,  this  is 
a worrying  sign.  Had  Lucy 
failed  a loyalty  test?  Had  she 
been  asked  about  some  impor- 
tant piece  oflegislation,  and 
replied  rebelliously  that  it 
was  “RufE  Ruffl”? 

In  that  case  Peter  “Pete  the 
Enforcer”  Mandelson  would 
have  had  her  shot  and  the 
corpse  buried  in  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Millennium 
Dome,  or  the  “MDlenniimi  Ex- 
perience** as  we  are  now  sup- 
posed to  call  ft. 

(Did  you  know  that  in  Dover 
you  can  no  longer  go  to  the 
White  Cliffs?  Instead  you  are 
directed  to  the  “White  Cliffe 
Experience**.) 

Meanwhile,  the  House  of 
Commons  Experience  is  get- 
ting a little  more  like  an  old 
Soviet  Party  Congress  all  the 
time. 

Tory  MPs,  led  by  the  new 
shadow  Leader,  Gillian  Shep- 
hard, and  assisted  by  Douglas 
Hogg — who  has  been  salt  to 
the  back  benches,  the  MPs* 
equivalent  of  a cattle-burning 
furnace — have  been  pursu- 
ing the  question  of  the  Labour 
MP  who  says  he  was  threat- 
ened with  expulsion  for  dis- 
agreeing with  party  policy. 

Betty  Boothroyd  then  told 
us  that  a third  desk  for  tellers 
was  to  be  installed  in  each  div- 
ision lobby. 

This  is  because  erf  the  enor- 
mous crush  of  Labour  MPs 
wanting  to  vote  in  support  of 
government  policy  on  every 
possible  Issue  and  on  every 
possible  occasion. 

(Earlier  this  month  I 
attended  a very  pleasant  and 
informative  social  event  In 
the  evening.  Four  Labour  MPs 
who  had  also  been  invited 
cried  off  at  the  last  moment 
because  of  a three-line  whip. 
Next  day  I checked  the  figures: 
the  Government  had  won  with 
399  votes,  a majority  of 252. 
This  is  not  necessary.) 

As  Tories  increasingly 


Review 


slope  offhome,  we  are  getting 
nearer  day  by  day  to  Mr  Man- 
delson's  Ideal  world:  “The 
Ayes  to  the  Right  419.  The 
Noes  to  the  Left,  0.”  Similar 
results  were  reported  with  ob- 
vious relish  on  “Vremna”,  the 
old  Soviet  TV  news. 

Certainly  there  aren't  many 
chuckles  in  New  Labour.  In 
much  the  same  way,  nobody 

used  to  roll  around  laughing 
when  Comrade  Chernenko 
addressed  the  lads. 

At  one  point,  Andrew  Smith 
talked  about  “the  corrosive  ef- 
fect of  having  a workless 
class,  disconnected  from  op- 
portunity” , and  the  Tory  toffs 
waved  scornful  arms  at  the 
massed  ranks  of  the  Labour 
backbenchers,  few  of  whom 
wSl  find  any  useful  work  be- 
fore being  returned,  sadly,  to 
their  constituencies  at  a 
future  election. 

But  none  of  them  laughed. 
They  sat  pale,  whey-faced  and 
stQL  dreaming  their  stern 
dreams  of  unanimity. 

David  Blunkett  mentioned 
that  his  department  was  co- 
ordinating its  work  with  the 
Women's  Ministry. 

Nicholas  Soames  suddenly 
looked  terrifically  interested 

and  exf.ltigd.  and  began  to 
wriggle  in  his  seat 

He  may  have  got  the  wrong 
idea.  The  women's  ministry 
will  be  concerned  largely  with 
employment  opportunities, 
equal  pay,  maternity  leave,  50 
ways  to  tickle  hubby's  jaded 
palate — that  kind  of  thing. 

I suspect  Mr  Soames  may 
think  that  the  new  department 
is  designed  to  provide  women. 
“I  am  happy  to  tell  the  House 
that  throughput  of  gorgeous 
pouting  lassies  has  Increased 
by  17  per  cent  following  the 
Government's  initiative . . . 
British  women,  with  their 
famously  curvaceous  figures 
and  lustrous  Monde  hair,  are 
the  envy  of  the  world . . .” 

Chris  Mullin  inquired 
about  Job  security. 

Alan  Howarth,  who 
switched  to  the  Labour  Party 
two  years  ago  and  is  now  a 
minister,  announced:  “The 
best  form  of  Job  security  is 
knowing  that  there  is  another 
job  fair  you  if  you  should  need 
one.” 

The  Tories  fell  around  with 
delight  at  that  one,  though  the 
massed  ranks  of  People's  Dep- 
uties sat  as  stony-faced  as 
ever,  even  when  Mr  Howarth 
averred  that  “employers 
should  invest  in  the  loyalty  of 
their  workforce". 


A seven-minute 
wonder  whirl 


Caroline  Sullivan 


D’You  Know  What  I Meant 

Oasis 

\ XOITVE  got  to  respect 
Y Oasis  for  swallowing 

I their  pride  and  support- 
ing U2  In  Oakland  last  week.  It 
must  have  been  humbling  for 
Liam  Gallagher  to  have  to  ex- 
plain “We're  Oasis,  from  Eng- 
land" to  an  army  of  U2  fans 
more  interested  in  chilli-dogs 
and  beer. 

If  an  Oasis  backlash  were 
coming — and  one  is  well  over- 
due— Oakland  would  have 
been  the  start.  But  it  seems  the 
Gallaghers  have  beaten  the 
odds  yet  again.  It’s  14  months 
since  the  Maine  Road  shows 
crowned  them  biggest  British 
band,  but  no  one  has  had  a bad 
word  to  say,  beyond  criticism 
of  their  taste  in  cagoules.  In 
the  10  months  since  the  re- 
cord-breaking Kneb  worth 

concerts,  since  which  they 
have  released  no  new  music, 
the  media  have  mainly 
remained  friendly  save  for  the 
odd  drug  story,  while  the  new 
album  Be  Here  Now  is  whip- 
ping up  the  kind  of  anticipa- 
tory hoo-ha  that  must  have 
preceded  Sgt  Pepper. 

Be  Here  Now  will  inevitably 
be  examined  for  evidence  of 
Noel  Gallagher  losing  his 
songwriting  touch,  or  Liam 
completing  his  transforma- 
tion into  a caveman.  Don't 
know  about  Liam,  but  judging 
by  the  LPs  first  single.  D’You 
Know  What  I Mean?,  Noel  has 
become  one  of  today's  most 
skilled  architects  of  chorus 
and  verse — this  time  without 
a little  help  from  his  Beatles 
records.  (Not  that  he's  forgot- 
ten them,  of  course.  The  first 
verse  contains  the  phrase  “the 


fool  on  the  hill",  slipped  in 
like  a lucky  rabbit's  foot) 

It’s  the  most  sophisticated 
effort  to  date,  fathoms  beyond 
Roll  With  If  s chest-beating 
stompery.  The  first  minute  is 
tuning-up  noises,  bringing 
that  rehearsal-studio  am  bi- 
ence  into  your  own  home. 

This  slides  Into  five  minutes  of 
a souIfUIly  blue  Liam  pitted 
against  a feedbacky  wall  of 
noise.  That's  about  it.  It's  Im- 
mediately engaging,  and 
would  be  a certain  number 
one  whether  it  came  from 
Oasis  or  Dumpy’s  Rusty  Nuts. 
Even  Noel’s  crypto-absurd  lyr- 
ics (“Look  into  the  wall  of  my 
mind's  eye/I  think  I know  but 
don't  know  why”  should  be 
nominated  for  a prize  of  some 
sort)  elicit  the  amused  affec- 
tion you’d  feel  for  the  foibles  of 
a favourite  cousin. 

At  seven  minutes  it's  their 
longest  single,  and  with  typi- 
cal froldeur  they  haven't  sup- 
plied a radio  edit  for  program- 
mers who  customarily  shun 
anything  over  three  minutes. 
That  didn't  stop  Radio  l from 
playing  it  more  than  a dozen 
times  the  day  it  arrived,  two 
weeks  before  its  July  7 release. 

The  other  three  songs,  Stay 
Young,  Angel  Child  and 
Heroes,  are  respectively 
beery,  a mournful  Noel-sung 
acoustic  ballad  and  a David 
Bowie  cover.  The  last  isn't 
much  cop.  but  the  rest  kick 
butt,  as  they  say  in  Oakland. 

Proof,  then,  that  the  Oasis 

thing  cannot  just  be  attributed 
to  mass  hypnosis.  Long  past 
the  point  where  pure  hype 
would  have  been  uncovered  as 
such,  they’re  stronger  than 
ever,  the  only  casualty — as 
revealed  by  lines  such  as ‘T 
really  don't  care  for  what  you 
believe” — the  English  lan- 
guage. Nine  out  often. 


Hamilton  letter  row 


Michael  White 
Politic*!  Editor 


Is  using  House 


« a British- 
■liamentary 


of 


lor.  was  told 

ancs  at  West- 
wife  of  Neil 


Hamilton,  who  was  defeated 
by  the  anti-aleaze  candidate, 
Martin  Bell,  at  the  general 
election,  prompted  a com- 
plaint fay  John  Home  Robert- 
son, a Labour  MP  who 
received  a letter  from  her. 

Mrs  Hamilton,  her  hus- 
band's Commons  secretary 
for  14  year8,  -last  night  said 
she  was  entitled  to  use  beaded 
paper  when  working  for  such 
a group  and  did  have  an  inter- 
est In  Turkey.  "I  wouldn’t  do 
it  otherwise."  she  said. 


Straw  to  explain  decision  to  families  of  96  supporters  who  died  in  stadium 


Martin  Wabmrfght 


THE  eight-year  cam- 
paign by  Hillsbor- 
ough disaster  fairy, 
flies  is  expected  to 
achieve  a break- 
through on  Monday  with  the 
announcement  of  a further 
limited  inquiry  into  the  foot- 
ball stadium  tragedy. 

Jack  Straw,  the  Home  Sec- 
retary, will -make  a statement 
to  the  Commons  following  a 
post-election  analysis  of  the 
affair  and  growing  popular 
support  for  dissatisfied  rela- 
tives of  the  96  Liverpool  fans 
who  were  crushed  to  death. 

The  chan  gw  of  heart  is 
understood  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  previously  ne- 
glected or  overlooked  evi- 
dence about  the  chaotic  melee 
before  the  crush  at  Sheffield 
Wednesday's  Hillsborough 
ground  In  April  1989.  The 


Australia 

rejects 

Briton’s 

cerebral 

palsy 

child 


Government  has  also  been  in- 
fluenced by  medical  evidence 
undermining  the  controver- 
sial cut-off  time  for  evidence 
of  3.15pm  Imposed  by  the 
mass  inquest  corona'  oh  the 
grounds  that  all  victims  were 
dead  by  that  time. 

The  campaign  was  given 
unprecedented  impetus  In  De- 
cember by  playwright  Jimmy 
McGovern's  powerful  televi- 
sion drama- document  ary 
which  highlighted  the  signifi- 
cance of  both  sets  of  evidence. 
Tn  particular  the  trim  dis- 
closed that  a police  video 
camera  overtooking  the  Lap- 
pings Lane  terraces  where  the 
fetal  crush  took  place  was  not 
broken,  as  earlier  investiga- 
tions had  been  told. 

“Jimmy  McGovern  man- 
aged in  two  hours  what  we 
had  been  trying  to  achieve  for 
seven  years.”  said  PhD.  Ham- 
mond, secretary  of  file  Hills- 
borough Families  Support 


Group,  whose  son  Philip  died 
in  the  disaster,  “After  the  pro- 
gramme. we-  were  able  to  get 
our  backs  off  the  wall  and 
move  forward.” 

The  support  group  has  been 

invited  to  meet  Mr  Straw  In 

London  shortly  before  the  an- 
nouncement for  the  Home 
Secretary  to  explain  the  new 
moves. 

The  Home  Office  is  not  dis- 
closing details  of  the  initia- 
tive until  the  day.  but  all  the 
families  and  Liverpool 
Labour  MPs  are  optimistic. 

Joan  Traynor,  aged  64,  of 
Birkenhead,  whose  sons 
Christopher.  26,  and  Kevin, 
16,  died  at  the  crush  before 
Liverpool's  FA  Cup  semi-final 
against  Nottingham  Forest, 
said:  “We  don’t  want  to  get 
our  hopes  up  too  much,  but  I 
hope  he  wouldn't  invite  us  all 
the  way  down  to  London  just 
to  tell  us  nothing  new.  AD  we 
want  is  the  truth.  It  has  never 


come  out  officially.  We  just 
want  to  know  why  our  chil- 
dren died.  That  is  not  to  much 
to  ask,  is  it?” 

Blame  for  the  disaster  was 
firmly  pinned  on  South  York- 
p shire  Police  by  Lord  Justice 
Taylor  In  a hard-hitting  in- 
quiry which  transformed  reg- 
ulations for  major  football 
grounds.  But  the  inquest's 
verdict  of  accidental  death, 
the  lack  of  retribution  against 
police  officers  criticised  by 
Taylor,  and  above  all  foe  sus- 
picion of  covered-up  or  ig- 
nored evidence  has  left  most 
victims’  families  permanently 

dissatisfied  and  resentful. 

insult  was  added  to  injury, 
in  the  view  of  many  of  them 
and  their  supporters,  by  the 
payment  of  more  than  £1  mil- 
lion compensation  for  stress 
to  14  South  Yorkshire  police 
officers,  even  though  the 
award  was  criticised  by  the 
force's  own  high  command. 


South  Yorkshire  police, 
whose  senior  personnel  have 
almost  all  changed  since  the 
disaster,  said  yesterday:  “If 
there  Is  going  to  be  a fresh 
inquiry,  we  will  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  assist.” 

The  catastrophe  happened 
alter  police  opened  a gate  at 
the  Hillsborough  ground, 
allowing  fens  to  flood  in  to  the 
already  crowded  Lep pings 
Lane  terraces.  Lord  Justice 
Taylor  severely  criticised 
Chief  Supt  David-  Ducken- 
field,  the  . officer  in  -charge, 
who  later  retired  on  medical 
grounds.  The  Taylor  report, 
said  the  officer  “froze”  at  the 
crucial  moment  and  revealed 
that  he  had  changed  his 
account  of  events. 

Anne  Williams,  who  lost 
her  son  in  the  tragedy,  said 
yesterday.  “There  is  other 
evidence  which  was  su- 
pressed,  which  Lord  Justice 
Taylor  didn’t  know  about 


and  other,  evhtenc*  whe- 
never rant  to  the  inquest  H • - 

Trevor  Hicks,  chairman 
the  support  group,  whose  two 
daughters  were  crushed  to 
death,  said  that  video  Oka 
from  the  allegedly  broken 
camera  was  now  avaSaKe 
and  .was  “pivotal’1  — asrtlw 
Inquest  coroner  had  sug- 
gested it  would  have  been  bad 
It  existed. 

Ed  Walker,  a Dewsbury 
hospital  doctor  who  treated 
victims  in  Sheffield  after  the 
3.15pm  cur -off  point,  said  that 
he  would  like  to  give  evidence 
tu  any  new  Inquiry.  He  said 
that  be  was  “partinilarly  dis- 
concerted” by  the  fact  that  he 
was  referred  to  at  the  inquest 
as  an  “unidentified  doctor1’, 
when  he  had  given  fun  details 
to  investigating  police.  His 
evidence  was  never  consid- 
ered. he  said,  although  “it 
must  add  to  the  material  they 

already  have". 
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Alison  Daniels  on 
an  ‘unfair*  law 


BRITISH  radiologist  in- 
vited to  work  in  an  Alta- 
ian hospital  three 
years  ago  has  been  refused 
permanent  residency  because 
Ms  young  daughter  has  cere- 
bral palsy. 

Dr  Duncan  Walker  filled  a 
vacant  post  at  the  Royal  Hos- 
pital In  Brisbane  and  is  cur- 
rently the  only  specialist  in 
the  radiology  unit  able  to 
treat  certain  cases. 

The  decision  has  outraged 
colleagues  at  the  Royal. 
Queensland’s  leading  teach- 
ing hospital.  Amid  consider- 
able publicity  his  case  has 
been  tnicgn  up  by  the  state’s 


Dr  Duncan  Walker  and  his  wife  Judy,  with  daughters  Rosie  deft),  who  has  cerebral  palsy,  and  Jessica 


health  minister,  Mike  Horan. 

Dr  Walker,  aged  38,  took  up 
the  post  after  answering  an 
advertisement  in  1994.  The 
hospital  sponsored  his  tempo- 
rary residency  visa  and,  over 
a year  ago,  his  application  for 
permanent  residency. 

Under  Australia's  strict  mi- 
gration laws,  the  doctor  has 
now  been  told  Ms  application 
has.  failed  because  his 
younger  daughter  Rosie,  aged 
nearly  two,  could  become  an 
excessive  burden  on 
taxpayers. 

Dr  Walker  says  Rosie  has 
mild  cerebral  palsy  and  is  un- 
likely to  require  expensive 


treatment  The  family  also 
have  private  health 
insurance.' 

Speaking  from  his  home  in 
Brisbane  the  doctor  said  the 
migration  laws  were  unfair 
and  after  three  happy  years  in 
Australia  his  family  were  dis- 
appointed to  see  Rosie  being 
discriminated  against. 

"Rosie's  development  is  de- 
layed but  I believe  she  will  be 
able  to  walk  and  talk.  She  was 
assessed  when  she  was  six 
months  old  and  it  is  assumed 
she  will  be  as  bad  when  she  is 
18  — this  is  unfair.  She  Is 
being  viewed  in  a very  nega- 
tive way." 


He  said  although  Rosie  was 
bom  in  Australia,  she  would 
only  be  eligible  for  citizen- 
ship if  he  and  his  wife.  Judy, 
were  granted  permanent 
residency. 

Dr  Walker,  who  formerly 
worked  at  Southampton  Gen- 
eral Hospital  and  Guys'  Hos- 
pital in  London,  said  officials 
bad  told  him  his  appeal  to  the 
immigration  minister;  Phillip 
Ruddock,  was  highly  unlikely 
to  succeed.  Consequently  he 
and  his  wife,  with  Rc*ie  and 
their  other  daughter  Jessica, 
aged  four,  Intend  to  leave 
Australia  in  mid-July. 

Dr  Paul  Mowat,  head  of  the 


hospital’s  radiology  unit,  said 
the  decision  made  him 
“ashamed  to  be  Australian’’. 

David  Men,  principal  mi- 
gration officer  at  foe  Austra- 
lian High  Commission  in  Lon- 
don, said  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  case,  but  the  rules  set  out 
in  the  Migration  Act  of  1958 
and  its  various  amendments 
were  quite  dear. 

Under  foe  act  people  apply- 
ing for  residency  must  have 
their  skills  assessed  and  pass 
a medical  examination.  An  in- 
dividual can  be  tamed  down 
if  he  or  she  poses  a public 
health  risk,  requires  treat- 
ment that  might  prejudice  ac- 


Lottery  watchdog  seeks 
power  to  fine  Camelot 


WOTOQHAPHlBRSSANEOOURIEFVMAR. 

cess  to  treatment  by  an  Aus- 
tralian, or  needs  attention 
that  would  prove  an  "exces- 
sive cost”  to  taxpayers. 

Under  the  residency  points 
system,  doctors  are  rated  neg- 
atively. However,  Australian 
hospitals  can  recruit  special- 
ists if  a post  cannot  be  filled 
by  an  Australian  national. 
There  are  currently  around 
400  British  doctors  working 
in  the  country  In  these 
circumstances. 

A spokesman  for  the  immi- 
gration department  in  Aus- 
tralia confirmed  the  case  was 
currently  with  the  minister, 
awaiting  a decision. 

■„ „ . i. 


Andrew  CuH 
Media  Correspondent 


Davis,  the  direc- 
tor general  of  the 
National  Lottery,  yes- 
terday accused  Camelot  direc- 
tors erf  damaging  the  lottery’s 
reputation  and  called  for 
tougher  sanctions  over  the 
operator. 

Responding  to  claims  that 
he  bad  been  a lacklustre 
watchdog,  he  urged  foe  Gov- 
ernment to  give  him  powers 
to  impose  heavy  fines  on 
Camelot  for  serious  breaches 
of  its  licence. 

Mr  Davis  said  he  had  been 
powerless  to  intervene  over 
Camelot  directors’  “fat  cat” 
bonuses — but  he  would  act  if 
there  was  a long-term  adverse 
effect  on  ticket  sales  and  cash 
raised.  “I  do  regard  Oflot  as 
being  to  some  extent  the 
guardian  of  the  frnagw  of  the 
National  Lottery  and  there- 
fore, while  I do  not  think  it  is 
right  for  me  to  intervene  in 
the  debate  over  directors’ 
remunerations,  it  is  somer 

thing  I will  be  twTlcfng 

at  a higher  level  with  the 
Camelot  board,”  he  said. 

Not  up  to  scratch 
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Launching  Oflofs  annual 
report,  Mr  Davis  claimed  it 
had  been  another  successful 
year  for  the  lottery,  raising 
£1.4-1  billion  for  good  causes 
— bringing  the  total  in  the 
first  2V4  years  to'  £8.21  billion. 

This  was  far  more  than  had 
been  expected  and  the  lottery 
was  on  track  for  good  causes 
to  benefit  more  than  forecast 
In  the  first  seven  years. 

However,  he  had  asked 
Chris  Smith,  the  National 
Heritage  Secretary,  for  the 


“extra  lever”  of  being  able  to 
fine  Camelot 

He  hopes  foe  proposal  win. 
be  Included  in  the  Govern- 
ment's lottery  white  paper,  to 
be  published  next  month, 
which,  wifi  Spell  out  plana  to 
switch  to  a not-for-profit  oper- 
ator and  divert  more  lottery 
cash  to  health  and  education. 

Mr  Davis’s  current  options 

— taking  court  action  against 
Camelot  or  revoking  its  licence 

— could  only  be  taken  in  the 

most  SerlOUS  gHnnfinnn«i 

He  said  a "meaningful”  fine 
would  have  been  an  appropri- 
ate sanction  against  Game- 
lot’s  serious  failure  last  year 
when  it  fell  750  short  of  the 
target  for  scratchcard  retail 
outlets.  Its  licence  breach  bad 
been  exacerbated  by  foe  sup- 
ply of  inaccurate  information 
toOfteL 

• A Camelot  appeal  to  reduce 
unclaimed  winnings  hit  foe 
jackpot  with  a 50-year-old 
man  from  Nantwich,  Chesh- 
ire, realising  he  had  won  21.9 
milllan  In  the  April  9 draw.  It 
took  him  a frantic  hour  to 
find  the  ticket 


Watchdogs  get  tough, 
P*9+ 16 


□ Leaked  copies  ofCamelofs 
annual  report  revealed  direc- 
tors enjoyed  rises  averaging 
40  per  cent,  while  cash  for 
good  causes  dropped  by  £143 
million. 

□ Interventions  by  Prime 
Minister  and  National  Heri- 
tage Secretary  failed  to  secure 

climbdown  from  directors — 

who  retained  bonuses,  but 
agreed  to  pay  undisclosed 
sums  to  charity. 

O Camalnt  grudgingly  agree** 

to  pay  Interest  on  prize  target 
shortfall — which  could 
amount  to  £20  million  extra 


for  good  causes  by 2001— 
after  Interventions  by  Oflot 
and  Heritage  Secretary. 

□ Oflot  threatened  legal 
action  over  shortfall  of  750 
retail  outlets  in  October  1996. 
Camelothad  initially  pro- 
vided unreliable  figures. 

□ Camelot  failed  to  pay  un- 
claimed, prizes  to  National  Lot- 
tery Distribution  Fund  on 
time  on  one  occasion. 

□ Regulator  Peter  Davis  criti- 
cised by  Commons  public  ac- 
counts committee  for  being 
“less  active  and  vigorous” 
than  other  watchdogs. 


□ Repeated  attempts  by  Cam- 
elot to  launch  frequent  play 
"Keno”  games  in  pubs  and 
clubs  rejected  by  Off ot.  which 
feared  excessive  gambling, 

□ Fifteen  per  cent  of  under 
16s  were  still  playing  the  lot- 
tery, despite  crackdown  on 
under-age  partielpatiau. 

□ C^melotfafled  to  ensure  all 
retailers  displayed  information 
and  leaflets  on  prize  structure 
for  serai  eluant!  games. 

□ Camelot  faces  losing 
licence  to  ran  lottery  when 


Government  switches  to  not- 
for-profit  operator  In  2001. 
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Mandelson 
hails 

‘unmissable 

and 

unforgettable’ 
chance to 
inspire  the 
nation  at  the 
home  of  time, 
as  big  names 
lend  support 
to  project  with 
plans  for 
private 
sponsorship 
and  Heritage 
Secretary 
promises  extra 
Bank  Holiday 
on  the  last 
day  of  1 999 
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McDonald’s 
brings  back 
British  beef 


Luke  Harding  on  a 
millennium  boost 


Heritage  Secretary  Chris  Smith  and  ‘Dome  Secretary*  Peter  Mandelson  admiring  a model  of  the  planned  Dome  yesterday  photograph  own  aeasek 


Laser  lift-off  for  £75 Om  Dome 


TWO  of  Britain’s  best- 
known  impresarios 
have  stepped  in  to 
rescue  the  troubled 
Greenwich  Dome,  as 
the  Government  reaffirmed 
its  commitment  yesterday  to 
the  £750  million  project 
Sir  Cameron  Mackintosh, 
the  producer  of  bit  West  End 
musicals  including  Cats  and 
Les  Miserables.  and  the  sport- 
ing super-agent  Mark  McCor- 
mack have  both  offered  their 
services  to  the  controversial 
exhibition,  which  is  to  be 
renamed  the  Millennium 
Experience.  . 

: Sir  Cameron  has  agreed  to 
produce  a huge  multi-media 
laser  show  at  the  10,000-seat 
dram  arena  inside  the  dome, 
assisted  by  the  theatre  direc- 
tor John  Napier. 

Mark  McCormack,  whose 
sporting  agency  IMG  man- 
ages many  of  the  worid’slead- 
ing  tennis  and  golf  players. 


including  Andre  Agassi  and 
Nick  Faldo,  is  to  raise  £150 
million  in  private  sponsor- 
ship on  a commission  basis. 

The  final  terms  of  his  con- 
tract have  yet  to  be  agreed. 
Peter  Mandelson.  Minister 
Without  Portfolio  and  self- 
styled  "Dome  Secretary”,  in- 
sisted yesterday  that  the  com- 
mission would  be  negotiated 
in  a "normal”  way. 

The  dome  project  has  been 
bogged  down  in  controversy 
since  it  emerged  that  Jennie 
Page,  the  chief  executive  of 
Millennium  Central,  the  gov- 
ernment agency  which  is  to 
organise  the  Greenwich  exhi- 
bition, is  to  receive  a £500.000 
three-year,  pay  package:  She 
tailed  to ' attend  yesterday's 
Westminster  press  conference 
btit  has  said  she  Is  “worth 
every  penny**.  Labour  aides 
point  out  that  her  pay  deal 
was  fixed  by  the  last 
government  ■ y. 

Peter  MffddSSn-'*/ 

Age:  43 

Title:  Minister  Without 
Portfolio.  Unofficially. 
Dome  Secretary,  Prince  of 
Darkness.  Minister  for 
Meddling.  , 

What  he  has  saved:  The  - 
Labour  Party- Played  a 
crucial  role  in  dragging 
Labour  back  from  the  . 
political  wilderness  into 
landslide  Government.  Key 
Tony  Blair  nontenant  and  ' 
seminal  media  fixer,  whose 
closeness  to  the  PM  is 
bitterly  resented  by  some 
colleagues.  . 


The  dome  project  was  fur- 
ther bolstered  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  Michael 
Grade,  the  former  Channel  4 
chief  executive,  Ruth  McKen- 
zie, director  of  Nottingham 
Playhouse,  and  Sir  Alan 
Cocks  haw,  chairman  of  the 
construction  firm  AMEC,  are 
to  join  the  board  of  Millen- 
nium Central.  They  will  not 
be  paid.  The  Government 
agency  was  yesterday 
renamed  The  New  Millen- 
nium Experience  Company, 
as  part  of  what  was  described 
as  a fresh  beginning  for  the 
dome. 

Chris  Smith,  the  Heritage 
Secretary,  sweetened  the 
package  by  announcing  there 
would  be  an  extra  Bank  Holi- 
day on  December  31  1999.  "I 
want  as  many  of  us  as  poss- 
ible to  have  an  opportunity  to 
celebrate  the  mfllenninm  In 
the  way  and  place  of  our 
choice,”  he  declared.  . 


Mr  Mandelson  said  the  Mil- 
lennium Experience  offered 
an  “unmissable  and  unforget- 
table” chance  to  inspire  the 
nation  and  was  well  worth 
the  huge  cost 

He  added:  "Greenwich  is 
the  home  of  time.  The  merid- 
ian line  runs  through  the  ex- 
hibition site.  It  is  a chance  for 
Britain  to  make  a big  state- 
ment about  itself  and  the  rest 
of  the  world." 

Last  week  Tony  Blair  ended 
months  of  speculation  and 
gave  the  dome  the  go-ahead 
after  criticism  that  it  was  a 
waste  of  money. 

Mr  Mandelson.  appointed 
to  oversee  operations,  said 
the  dome  would  meet  the  Qve 
targets  laid  down  by  Mr  Blair 
to  ensure  the  exhibition  was  a 
success:  that  it  has  to  be  excit- 
ing, relate  to  the  whole 
country,  leave  a permanent 
legacy,  not  drain  the  public 
purse,  - and  pass  the  "Euan 


Mr  Came: 


Age:  50 

Title:  West  End  producer. 
Boyish  wnnderidnd  behind 
Les  Miserables,  Cats,  Oliver 
and  Phantom  of  the  Opera. 

What  he  has  saved:  British 
theatreland.  The  man  with 
the  blueprint  for  the 
blockbuster  musical,  he  has 
revitalised  a strtngofWest 
End  theatres  with  his  hits. 
Has  also  saved  Lord  Lo vat’s 
family  from  debt,  after 
buying 300  acres  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland  to  go 
with  a cottage. 


test”  ...  by  appealing  to  Mr 
Blair’s  teenage  son. 

The  Cabinet  yesterday  re- 
affirmed that  the  project 
would  not  cost  any  public 
money.  It  would  be  financed 
instead  by  contributions  from 
the  Millennium  Commission 
using  £450  million  of  Lottery 
money,  including  £200  million 
already  committed,  as  well  as 
other  fluids  earmarked  for  the 
project 

Ticket  sales  were  expected 
to  raise  a further  £135  million.  I 
although  that  was  a conserva- 
tive estimate,  Mr  Mandelson 
said. 

• To  meet  the  target  of  a per- 
manent legacy,  the  “Dome 
Secretary”  said  the  Expert- ! 
ence  would  regenerate  a 
wasted  and  derelict  part  of 
London  and  create  thousands 
of  jobs. 

The  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter, John  Prescott,  is  examin- 
ing ways  of  regenerating  the 


River  Thame;  alongside  the 
site  as  “an  artery  for  travel" 
with  new  piers  from  Batter- 
sea to  Greenwich  served  by  a 
new  river  bus. 

Few  details  emerged  yester- 
day of  what  would  actually  go 
inside  the  saucer-shaped 
dome,  although  Mr  Mandel- 
son said  the  exhibition  would  , 
include  sport,  music,  "techno- 
logical spills  and  thrills”  and 
“perhaps  even  a big  millen- 
nium ride”.  Twelve  million 
people  are  expected  to  visit 

Ominously,  perhaps,  a pro- 
motional video  designed  to  in- 
spire enthusiasm  towards  the 
Millennium  Exhibition  failed 
to  work.  Aides  eventually 
managed  to  start  it.  Peter 
Mandelson  was  also  asked 
whether  he  would  resign  if 
the  dome  was  a flop.  “1  hope 
to  be  the  longest-serving 
Dome  Secretary  in  the  history' 
of  British  politics,"  he 
quipped. 

Mark  McCormack  ”* 

Age:  66 

Title:  Founder  of  the 
International  Management 
Group—  IMG.  Sporting 
super-agent  with  the  Midas 
touch,  dubbed  Mark  the 
Shark.  American. 

What  he  has  saved: 
Wimbledon.  Surrounded  by 
dirt  pathways  and  ticking 
over  to  the  tune  of  £36,000  in 
1968  when  he  arrived  as 
promoter,  it  now  makes 
£27.9  million  profits.  Has 
also  seriously  enriched  the 
bank  balances  of  Arnold 
Palmer.  Nick  Faldo  and 
Andre  Agassi. 


Roboeca  SmHhera 

PoOUeal  Conaapomtent 

British  beer  wui  be 
back  on  the  menu  at 
McDonald’s  fast-food 
restaurants  within  a 
month,  the  company  said  yes- 
terday. as  it  announced  an 
end  to  its  15-month  ban  on  the 
use  «T  home-grown  beer  in  3 is 
hamburgers. 

The  Government  welcomed 
the  move  as  n sign  of  confi- 
dence m British  beer  that 
could  boost  Britain's  chances 
of  ending  Europe’s  beef  ex- 
port ban  in  the  wake  of  the 
long-running  BSE  score. 

The  decision  by  McDon- 
ald’s — which  followed  con- 
sumer surveys  showing  that 
the  majority  of  their  custom 
ors  favoured  the  return  of 
British  beef  — will  also  give  a 
much-needed  boost  to  the  be- 
leaguered farming  industry. 

The  company’s  managing 
director.  .Andrew  Taylor,  said 
McDonald’s  had  already- 
placed  its  first  orders  for  Brit- 
ish beef,  and  he  expected  the 
new  supplies  would  be  served 
over  the  next  month. 

“The  results  of  our  last 
research,  conducted  this 
month,  show  that  7-1  per  cent 
of  consumers  now  want  ns  to 
sell  British  beef.”  he  said. 
“We  welcome  the  results  of 
the  Latest  research  and  on- 
pleased  to  be  able  to  sell  Brit- 
ish beef  once  again." 

Before  it  introduced  the 
ban  last  year,  McDonald’s 
bought  about  half  its  beef 
from  British  producers  — 
worth  £30  million  a year  — 
and  expects  this  level  to  be 
maintained. 

Dr  Cunningham  said  he 
had  told  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  decision  by  McDonald's 
and  Tony  Blair  had  "ex- 
pressed his  delight*’. 

He  said  the  announcement 
"gives  extra  strength  to  our 


arguments  for  lifting  the  ban. 
This  says  that  the  product  is 

safe,  it  is  high  quality.” 

Bul  the  fhsl-food  giant  was 
strongly  criticised  by  leading 
microbiologist  Professor 
Richard  Lacey  — the  first  sci- 
entist to  warn  BSE  could  p:iss 
to  humans.  He  said  .ill  beef, 
whether  British  nr  foreign, 
still  posed  a risk. 

“1  think  McDonald’s  are 
putting  profits  before  public 
safety."  he  said  yesterday. 
"Beef  may  be  central  to  their 
business  but  in  (hat  case  1 
think  they  should  concentrate 
on  promoting  alternatives  ” 

McDonald's  is  the  largest 
fast-food  restaurant  chain  In 
Britain,  with  763  outlets  serv- 
ing an  average  of  1.8  million 
customers  a day.  Its  nearest 
rival  is  Burger  King  — with 
-Hu  restaurants  — which  said 
yesterday  it  was  unlikely  to 
follow  McDonald's  lead  until 
its  own  consumer  research 
showed  a more  positive  trend. 
Burger  King  is  to  meet  Or 
Cunningham  next  Tuesday . 

Max  Woolfemk'n,  managing 
director  of  burger  chain 
Wimpy,  said:  "We  moved 
back  into  British  beef  in  May- 
last  year  and  customers  have 
responded  most  favourably.” 

The  National  Farmers' 
Union  welcomed  the  McDon- 
ald’s decision,  hailing  it  a:,  a 
landmark  in  the  return  of 
confidence  in  British  beef. 
NFU  president  Sir  David 
Natsh  said:  "We  are  delighted 
by  the  news  which  is  an  im- 
jxjrtani  step  in  the  ttimpaign 
to  get  British  beef  back  on  to 
the  menus  of  Europe." 

Colin  Maclean,  director  of 
the  Meal  and  Livestock  Com- 
mission. said:  “British  farm- 
ers have  been  through  an  ex- 
iremelv  hard  tune  following 
the  BSE  crisis  and  this  wdl  be 
a great  morale  boast  fur  them. 
It  is  also  good  news  for  Brit- 
ish consumers  who  w.int  to 
eat  British  beef." 


Yeltsin  ‘tried  to 
kill  himself* 


continued  from  page  l 
the  Kremlin  bodyguard  ser- 
vice of  "Ole  Lukoye”.  an  evil 
dwarf  with  an  inexhaustible 
imagination,  described  by 
Hans  Christian  Andersen. 

This  tendency,  if  Mr  Korz- 
hakov is  to  be  believed,  ex- 
plains many  bizarre  public 
statements  Mr  Yeltsin  has 
made,  which  earned  him  ridi- 
cule at  home.  The  latest  was 
when  Mr  YeHstn  stunned  arms 
control  experts  by  announcing 
at  the  Paris  Nato  conference 
that  he  would  disarm  the  war- 
heads of  ail  missiles  pointing 
at  Nato  members. 

The  Kremlin  spin-doctors 
had  to  work  overtime  to  say 
that  the  president  meant  de- 
targeting, not  disarming,  but 
even  this  was  supposed  to 
have  happened  years  ago. 

There  were  other  bizarre 
statements,  such  as  Mr  Yelt- 


sin’s claim  that  his  family 
planted  and  dug  their  own  po- 
tatoes. or  (he  boast  (hat  Che- 
chen hostage-takers  in  a Da- 
gestan  border  village  of 
Pervoraaskaya  were  pinned 
down  by  38  snipers. 

■■We  called  the  president 
‘Ole  Lukoye’.  The  fantasies  of 
the  president  went  so  far  that 
we  later  had  to  correct  them, 
like  the  tale  of  the  38  snipers, 
and  the  saga  of  the  potatoes 
he  was  planting  ...  eight 
I sacks  a year,  which  he 
planted,  collected  and  then 
ate  for  the  whole  year.” 

Ironically  Mr  Yeltsin  him- 
self predicted  the  mental  inca- 
pacity that  he  is  now  suffering 
from:  "Yeltsin  told  me  many 
limes  that  he  thinks  that  age 
limit  Ibr  a politician  Is  65  and 
alter  that  he  fills  into  a maras- 
mus. These  are  his  words,”  Mr 
Korzhakov  said. 
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TREE  BOTTLE  OF 

CASTAWAY 

So  corfie  along  to  your  local 
Thomas  Cook  shop  or>,  Sa1wd_a^^hj>jne' 


Mir  crew  face 
fortnight  of  fear 


Thomas 

Cook 

Foreign  Exchange 


All  Involved  want  to 
continue,  but  is  the 
gamble  worth  it? 
asks  Tim  Radford 


TWO  Russian  cosmo- 
nauts and  a British-born 
Nasa  astronaut  last 
night  prepared  for  an  increas- 
ingly uncomfortable  stay 
aboard  Mir.  toe  stricken  Rus- 
sian space  station  now  orbit- 
big  Earth  with  30  per  cent  less 
power  and  a module  they  can- 
not use. 

It  will  be  two  weeks  before 
a-  supply  ship  can  bring  sup- 
plies for  repairs.  The  crew 
cannot  exercise  to  counter  the 
effects  of  weightlessness,  and 
cannot  get  on  with  experi- 
ments. They  face  possible 
problems  with  the  air  supply 
and  water,  recycling,  and  al- 
ternate  beat  and  odd  as  the 
ship  swings  around  the  Earth 
every  90  minutes  or  so. 

But  the  spacecraft  — 
launched  in  1986  with  a 
planned  life  of  about  five 
years — Is  in  trouble  anyway. 
Space  scientists,  engineers 
and  politicians  are  also  blow- 
ing hot  and  cold,  and  some 
were  yesterday  wondering 
whether  the  mission  could 
now  continue  safely. 

Others  were  wondering 
whether  the  long-term  goal  — 
a £30  billion  (£18  billion)  or- 
biting space  station  assem- 
bled over  the  next  tew  years 
by  Russians  and  Americans 
working  in  orbit — was  worth 
the  candle. 

• What  happened  to  Mir  on 
Wednesday  was  a parking  ac- 1 
rident  An  unmanned  cargo 
vessel  crashed  into  it,  gashing  i 
a pressurised  module,  damag- ; 
log  a solar  panel  and  severing 
a power  cable. 


There  was  a terrifying  mo- 
ment when  pressure  dropped 
sharply  through  the  whole 
ship.  When  that  happens,  vi- 
sion fogs:  moisture  in  the  air 
condenses  into  droplets.  And 
then  the  power  went  off.  leav- 
ing the  crew  (o  work  in  the 
dark.  The  spaceship  went  out 
of  alignment,  so  that  even  the 
undamaged  panels  were 
pointing  away  from  the  sun. 
For  an  hour  or  two,  things 
must  have  seemed  desperate. 

Mir  has  a lifeboat  a Soyuz 
spacecraft  permanently 
moored  and  ready  for  a quick 
getaway.  But  neither  the  Rus- 
sians nor  the  Americans  want 
the  crew  to  leave,  because 
Mir  Is  a cornerstone  of  the  In- 
ternational space  station  pro- 
gramme and  Nasa  is  paying 
$400  million  for  the  privilege 
of  installing  astronauts  on  an 
orbiting  Russian  base. 

The  astronauts  also  want  to 
stay.  A tour  erf  duty  on  Mir 
means  a huge  increase  in  "fly- 
ing hours”  and  rehearsal 
time  for  a manned  flight  to 
Mars  one  day. 

If  Mir  is  abandoned,  sooner 
or  later  it  will  fall  to  Earth  — 
a 100-tou  catastrophe  flaming 
! through  the  skies  to  land 
somewhere  between  51 
degrees  north  and  51  south. 

All  erf  this  Is  why,  yester- 
day, the  noises  from  Moscow 
and  Florida  were  grave  but 
brave.  The  Russians  put  the 
emergency  at  “five  on  a 
seven-point  scale”.  But  the 
Russian  space  agency  chief, 
Yuri  Koptev,  said  the  crew 
were  in  no  immediate  danger, 
“although  they  wait  through 
a bit  of  stress  yesterday”. 

Cam  br  i dge-ed  ucated  astro- 
naut Michael  Foale  — due  to 
stay  on  the  ageing  Mir  until 
September  — said:  "The  mis- 
hap has  got  nothing  to  do  with 
age.  I think  we  ought  to  retain 
our  perspective  of  that” 


on  french  franc  notes 
& travellers  cheques 

TREE  BOTTLE  OP 

CASTAWAY 

So  come  along  To  your  iocsl 
Thomas  Cook  shop  on  Saturday  28th  June/ 


Thomas 
Cook 

Foreign  Exchange 
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4 BRITAIN 


Background 


□ 1987:  British  Airways 
privatised,  sacking  1 7,000  of  its 
54,000  staff.  Lord  King  and  Sir 
Colin  Marshall  drive  up 

profrtabfity 

□ January 1996:  Bob  Ayfing 
takes  over  as  chief  executive  and 
afore  down  management 
structure.  Workforce  tack  to 
54,000 

□ May  1996:  BA  introduces 
“business  efficiency  plan"  for  £i 
billion  savings  by  2000 

□ June  1996: Threatened 
pitots'  strike  bought  off 

□ October  1996:  First  talks  on 
pay  restructuring.  Company 
wants 5,000  redundancies,  but 
promises  same  workforce 
numbers  by 2000 

□ April  1 997:  Ayling  rejects 
irion  proposal  to  put  company 
plans  out  to  ballot  and 
renegotiate  if  cabin  crew  reject 
them 


Pay 


□ Under  BA  proposals,  bask; 
pay  for  new  stewards  and 
stewardesses  wil?  drop  from 
£9,700  to  £8,000,  though  that 
could  rise  to  £14,000  with 
allowances. 

□ Basic  rates  for  existing  staff 
will  rise  by  between  14  and  24  per 
cent  because  of  incorporation  of 
overtime.  But  union  officials  say  it 
will  eventually  mean  lower 
earnings  and  longer  shifts  for 
most  cabin  crew 


Confrontation 


June  30, 1 997:  TGWU  cabin 
crew  decide  timetable  for 
Industrial  action.  Ground  staff 
strike  ballot  result  announced 


The  Guardian  Friday  Junfr2Tl8S7 

Hi 


British  Airways  has  just  launched  a new  £60  million  corporate  identity,  with  fresh  symbols  on  the  tail  fins,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  it  wants  to  cat  its  cost  base  by  £1  billion 


Strikes  at  BA  could  wing  Blair 


Seumas  Milne  and  Keith  Harper 
on  the  political  fall-out  that  may 
follow  the  vote  by  cabin  crews 


THE  three-to-one 
vote  by  British  Air- 
ways cabin  crew  to 
strike  over  the  com- 
pany's imposition  of 
a cost-saving  pay  package  — 
including  a 19  per  cent  cut  in 
basic  starting  rates  — looks 
likely  to  trigger  the  first 
major  industrial  dispute  of 
Tony  Blair’s  government 
The  clash,  if  it  comes,  will 
pitch  the  Labour-affiliated 
Transport  and  General  Work- 
ers' Union,  which  has  nearly 
20.000  members  at  the  airline, 
against  the  Labour-leaning 
BA  chief  executive.  Bob  Ayl- 
ing.  a regular  Blair  dinner 
partner  who  was  recently  ap- 


proached to  head  the  Down- 
ing Street  Policy  Unit 
If  Mr  Ayiing  follows 
through  his  threats  to  bus  in 
a strike-breaking  army,  lock 
out  strikers  and  even  sue 
them  individually  for  loss  of  i 
business,  the  dlspate  risks 
running  out  of  control,  and 
highlighting  anti-union  legis- 


lation in  a way  the  new  gov- 
ernment could  do  without 
Next  Monday,  TGWU  cabin 
crewmembers — about  three- 
quarters  of  the  11,000  total  — 
win  meet  at  Heathrow  to  de- 
cide when  and  how  to  stage 
their  planned  industrial 
action,  likely  to  begin  in  the 
first  half  of  July.  The  same 


BA  chief  Bob  Ayiing:  dinner 
parties  with  Blair 


day  will  see  the  result  of  a 
separate  strike  ballot  by  9,000 
ground  staff  over  the  sale  of 
BA  catering,  also  expected  to 
deliver  a strong  “yes”  vote. 

Synchronised  action  by 


both  groups,  resisting  wbat 
the  TGWU  sees  as  an  all-out 
assault  on  one  of  its  most 
powerful  industrial  bases, 
threatens  mayhem  through- 
out the  holiday  season. 

But  BA,  committed  to  slash- 
ing its  cost  base  by  £1  billion 
by  the  end  of  the  decade, 
shows  no  signs  of  looking  for 
a way  out  The  company’s  ap- 
proach has  been  Increasingly 
belligerent  

BA  claims  that  the  TGWtTs 
cabin  crew  branch,  the  Brit- 
ish Airlines  Stewards  and 
Stewardesses  Association, 
walked  out  of  talks  and  that 
its  “pay  restructuring” 
merely  involves  the  incorpo- 
ration of  overtime  payments 
to  to  pensionable  basic  pay. 

But  the  other  side  of  the 
story  is  a sharp  reduction  In 
starting  rates,  an  expected  in- 
crease in  working  hours  and 
the  imposition  of  a deal  nego- 


tiated with  the  TGWlTs  small 
breakaway  rival.  Cabin  Crew 
89,  which  BA  has  nurtured  in 
a style  reminiscent  of  the 
Tory  government’s  treatment 
of  the  Union  of  Democratic 
Mineworkers  in  the  1980s. 

In  April,  the  TGWU  leader. 
Bill  Morris,  met  Mr  Ayiing 
and  suggested  he  put  the  new 
pay  and  conditions  to  cabin 
crew  in  a consultative  ballot, 
and  if  they  rejected  them, 
renegotiate.  The  BA  supremo 
slept  on  it  and  refused. 

Since  then,  Bassa’s  offices 


at  Heathrow  have  been  shut 
down  by  BA  managers  and 
staff  have  been  told  they  will 
lose  all  perks  and  promotion 
if  they  back  any  strike  call  — 
and  that  they  risk  the  sack. 

The  company  has  already 
reached  agreements  with 
more  than  30,000  staff  across 
the  airline  towards  meeting 
its  “business  efficiency  pro- 


gramme” for  £1  billion  sav- 
ings by  the  end  of  the  century. 

It  is  investing  £6  billion 
over  the  next  three  years  In 
new  services,  products,  air- 
craft and  training  for  staff 
Radical  changes  in  the  indus- 
try — including  new  super-al- 
liances. the  growth  of  the  “no 
frills’'  carriers,  and  deregula- 
tion — have  also  shaped  the 
airline's  cost-cutting  strategy. 

Already,  ikok  in  different 
areas  have  been  achieved  at  a 
heavy  cost  to  staff  Its  world 
cargo  employees  have  accepted 
a pay  freeze,  voluntary  redun- 
dancy and  redeployment 

Airline  managers  have 
been  trained  to  take  over  bag- 
gage handling,  check-in  and 
cabin  services  in  the  event  of 
a strike,  and  hundreds  more 
are  undergoing  training. 

Foreign-based  staff  nor- 
mally stationed  at  BA  out- 
posts such  as  Kuala  Lumpar 


and  Singapore  are  being 
brought  bade  to  Heathrow  to 
be  ready  to  fly  aircraft 

Two  employment  agencies 
are  acting  tor  BA  In  the  Sou- 
thall, Hayes  and  Heston  areas 
near  Heathrow. . They  are 
recruiting  800  new  staff  on 
contract  and  they  could  be  of- 
fered permanent  jobs  if  BA 
sacks  striking  workers. 

An  operational  contingency 
group  meets  twice  a week  to 
make  sure  the  airline  can 
deal  with  any  form  of  indus- 
trial action.  A commercial 
steering  group  plans  to  keep 
customers  briefed.  Thousands 
of  travellers  are  already  call- 
ing in,  and  many  are  chang- 
ing holiday  arrangements. 

BA  sources  are  meanwhile 
briefing  journalists  in  what 
the  unions  regard  as  a "dirty 
tricks”  campaign,  highlight- 
ing issues  irrelevant  to  the 
dispute. 


Cheerful 
Charlie 
Chester, 
front  man 
of  radio’s 
‘social 
services’, 
dies  at  83 


Vhrak  Chaudhary 


CHARLIE  Chester,  the 
radio  star  whose  Irre- 
pressible humonr  made 
him  a favourite  among  lis- 
teners tor  almost  60  years, 
died  yesterday,  aged  83. 

Chester,  who  found  tome 
in  radio  during  the  second 
world  war  with  broadcasts 
to  allied  troops,  died  at  the 
Entertainers'  and  Artists’ 
Benevolent  Fund  home  in 
Twickenham,  west  London. 

A BBC  spokesman  said 
that  Chester  had  been  in 
the  home  since  suffering  a 
stroke  in  1995. 


The  controller  of  BBC 
Radio  2,  James  Moir,  said: 
‘‘The  world  of  popnlar 
entertainment  has  lost  one 
of  its  more  enduring  and 
popular  stars. 

"Charlie  has  been  associ- 
ated with  BBC  Radio  since 
his  first  broadcast  In  1937. 
After  60  years  in  the  front 
line  of  broadcast  entertain- 
ment, Cheerful  Charlie 
Chester  may  now  ‘stand 


Bora  Into  a working  class 
family  at  Eastbourne,  Sus- 
sex, where  he  was 
christened  Cecil  Victor, 
Chester  entered  showbusi- 
ness  in  his  early  teens,  ring- 


ing and  playing  the  guitar 
in  talent  competitions. 

By  the  age  of  19,  he  had 
won  so  many  talent  compe- 
titions that  he  decided  to 
look  for  a stage  name  and 
focus  on  comedy. 

The  first  name  he  chose 
was  Duke  Daly  but  finally 
he  decided  on  Charlie  Ches- 
ter — because,  he  claimed 
at  the  time,  Chester  was  a 
railway  station  easy  to 
remember  and  “I  felt  like  a 
Charlie,  and  it’s  a friendly 
name.” 

After  the  war  he  hosted 
the  BBC’s  first  game  show. 
Take  Pot  Luck. 

He  later  went  on  to  pres- 


ent BBC  Radio  2‘s  long-run- 
ning programme  Sunday 
Soapbox,  which  became 
known  affectionately  as  the 
“social  services  of  the 
airwaves”. 

The  programme,  which 
was  developed  from  a 
chance  letter,  helped  to 
track  down  lost  friends  and 
relatives  and  provided  gifts 
to  those  in  need. 

While  presenting  the  pro- 
gramme, Chester,  whose 
motto  was  “Be  nice  to  your 
neighbour”,  helped  to  pro- 
vide 6.000  hearing  aids  for 
the  deaf  in  Tonga,  8,000  for 
coats  for  Poland,  and  more 
than  900  typewriters  for 


the  blind  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

He  was  awarded  an  MBS 
in  1990  for  his  work  on  the 
programme. 

Chester’s  wife  of  53  years, 
Dorita,  died  in  1992.  and 
they  had  one  son,  Peter.  In 
1994  Chester  married  his 
late  wife’s  friend,  Joan, 
whom  he  affectionately 
called  “Mouse”  because 
“she  is  sweet  timid  and 
shy”: 

Chester  was  also  the 
author  of  several  thriller 
novels  and  was  a keen 
artist. 
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Charlie  Chester:  made  his 
name  in  talent  contests 


young 
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Scottish  Conservatives  in  Perth 


Prophet  of 
doom  cries 
out  for  Tory 
U-turn  on 


devolution 


Lawrence  Donegan 


ARTHUR  Bell  can  now 
add  the  description 
‘‘prophet’’  to  a CV 
which  stretches  from 
a business  career  selling 
thimbles  and  gourmet  food  to 
a lifelong  devotion  to  the  Con- 
servative Party  cause  in 
Scotland. 

“We  are  deeply  concerned 
lest  the  mainstream  of  Scot- 
land's Conservative  Party 
heads  for  electoral  oblivion," 
Bell  wrote  in  a 1990  pamphlet 
published  by  the  Tory  Reform 
Group  which  concluded: 
“[ButJ  if  the  haemorrhage  of 
public  support  is  not 
staunched,  that  is  our  tote." 

Seven  years  later,  he  was 
proved  right.  . 

May  1 saw . the  Scottish 
Tories  catapulted  well  and 
truly  Into  electoral  oblivion 
and  as  party  activists  meet 
today  In  Perth  for  their 
annual  conference  BeU  will 
take  centre  stage  as  a man 
whose  time  has  come. 

“My  message  to  the  confer- 
ence will  be  that  the  party  is 
in  Intensive  care.  There  is  life 


there  yet  but  it  needs  radical 
surgery,  not  cosmetic  sur- 
gery,” he  said  yesterday. 

For  "radical  surgery”  read 
greater  autonomy  for  the 
Scottish  party,  including  the 
right  to  elect  Its  own  leader 
and  office  bearers,  and  a U- 
turn  on  the  Conservatives’  op- 
position to  devolution  — 
something  new  leader  Wil- 
liam Hague  and  his  constitu- 
tional spokesman  Michael 
Ancram  show  no  Inclination 
to  do. 

Members  of  a Thatcherite 
rump  in  Scotland  have 
vowed  to  oppose  any  shift 
from  a Unionist  stance,  de- 
scribing Bell  as  a “pig-igno- 
rant pipsqueak”  and  even 
spreading  rumours  that  he 
and  his  allies  are  being 
bankrolled  by  £2  million 
from  Germany’s  Christian 
Democrats. 

..That  story,  like  many 
others  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
Tory's  electoral  wipe-out 
north  of  the  border,  owes 
more  to  political  hatreds  dat- 
ing back  to  Thatcher’s  pre- 
miership rather  than  fact 

"The  CDU  has  a foundation 
which  is  assisting  us  with 


Arthur  BeU . . . warned  in  1990  that  Tories  were  heading  for  oblivion  if  they  did  not  staunch  a ‘haemorrhage’  of  support 


research  looking  into  tax- 
ation and  party  structures.” 
Bell  said. 

Nevertheless,  the  mood  of 
the  conference  in  Perth’s  ice 
rink  has  been  set  and,  to  con- 
tinue the  medical  metaphors. 
It  will  be  a bloody  affair. 

Though  he  denies  it  pub- 
licly, Bell  is  the  titular  head 
of  a group  of  senior  figures  in 
the  Scottish  party  which  Is 
threatening  to  split  from  its 
English  counterpart  unless 
Mr  Hague  accedes  to  their  de- 
mands in  his  first  major 


PHQTCXiHAPtt.  fcrtURDO  MACLEOD 


speech  since  taking  over  last 
week. 

“I  will  say  to  William 
Hague  that  as  a Yorks  hire- 
man  you  understand  how  the 
people  of  Yorkshire  are  differ- 
ent from  the  people  of  south- 
ern England  and  the  Home 
Counties  — go  200  miles  fur- 
ther north  and  you  have  an 
even  stronger  differences.” 
Bell  said. 

"Scotland  has  a sense  of 
community  which  Mrs 
Thatcher  and  those  of  her  ilk 
completely  misunderstood. 


Yes.  people  want  to  see  indi- 
viduality flourishing  but 
when  she  said  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  society  she  cut 
herself  off  from  the  Scots. 
There  Is  no  “Essex  Man”  cul- 
ture in  Scotland  and  we  have 
to  take  account  of  that. 

“We  are  not  against  the 
English  Conservative  Party, 
we  share  the  same  philosophi- 
cal beliefs  but  we  need  prag- 
matic policies  which  appeal 
to  the  Scottish  electorate." 

The  reformers  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  test  the 


strength  of  their  support  in 
separate  debates  on  devolu- 
tion, where  the  party  leader- 
ship is  calling  for  members  to 
badk  the  “No-No”  campaign 
against  a Scottish  parliament, 
and  the  party  structure.  "It’s 
difficult  to  see  the  point  in  op- 
posing a parliament  which  we 
are  going  to  have  to  campaign 
to  be  elected  to  sometime  in 
the  future.”  BeU  said.  "On 
party  structure,  mere  has  to 

be  wholesale  change  

whether  that  will  involve  a 
separate  party.  I don't  yet 


m modem 
Tory  politics,  conference  rep- 
resentatives wtU  be  allowed 
to  have  a meaningful  vote 
However,  it  seems  likely  that 
reformers  wfll  fail  to  over- 
come the  residual  loyalty 
many  "blue  rinse”  Scottish 
Tones  have  for  the  party 
leadership.  ^ y 

£Pt/°[?^rj3cottish  secre- 
tary. Michael  Forsyth,  turned 
down  an  offer  from  William 
Hague  to  become  chairman  of 
the  Conservative  Party,  party 

sources  satd  last  night 
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IN  ONE  of  the  key  decisions 
of  Tony  Blair’s  first  term, 
the  Government  win  next 
week  announce  a gold-plating 
of  the  Labour  manifesto 
pledge  to  provide  education, 
training,  or  work  fee-  the 
young  unemployed. 

The  Budget  on  Wednesday 
will  provide  foods  to  enhance 
the  quality  and  double  the 
length  of  courses  to  improve 
the  employment  prospects  of 
18-  to  25-vear -olds  who  have 
been  out  of  work  for  more 
than  six  months. 

Gordon  Brown,  the  Chan- 
cellor. will  maintain  the  pre- 
election plan  to  allocate  £8 
billion  or  the  proceeds  from 
the  windfall  tax  on  privatised 
utilities  to  help  this  group,  in 
spite  of  encouraging  signs 
that  It  is  shrinking  tost  as  a 
result  of  economic  recovery. 

When  Labour  drew  up  Its 
plans  there  were  250,000 
young  people  on  foe  long- 
term unemployment  register 
at  any  one  time,  but  the  total 
is  now  178.000  and  falling. 

Instead  of  redirecting  fands 
to  address  looming  financial 
crises  In  the  schools  and 
health  service,  the  Chancellor 
has  decided  to  enhance  foe 
welfare-to-work  programme 
to  create  a- better  chance  of 
turning  disaffected  young 
people  into  qualified  man  and 
women  ready  for  fall-tlme 
employment.  . 

David  Blonkett  the  Educa- 
tion and  Employment  Secre- 
tary. wm  next  week  tell  col- 
leges cf  farther  education  to 
prepare  vocational  and  aca- 
demic programmes  for  tans  of 
thousands  of  extra  students. 

Under  Labour's  original 
plan,  courses  would  have  last- 
ed six  months  — • not  long 
enough  for  many  of  the  new 
intake  to  achieve  a qualifica- 
tion. Now  coursea'will  last  up 
to  a year,  and  young  people 
will  be  exempted  from  the 
rule  which  prevents  them 
claiming  benefit  if  they  study 
more  than  16  hours  a week. 

The  subsidy  to  firms  pro- 
viding jobs  for  the  young  un- 
employed wOl  also  be  topped 
up  with  a £750-a-head  training 
grant,  extending  the  term  of 
the  attachment  from  'shrUo 
nine  months.  . .t 

The  decision  wfll  delight 
further  education  colleges, 
which  were  heading  for  a 
severe  financial  squeeze 
caused  by  cuts  announced  by 
the  previous  government 
The  package  is  likely  to  inject 
hundreds  of  millions  Qf 
pounds  over  the  next  five 
years  into  their  colleges. 

However,  the  decision  to 
maintain  the  priority  on 
youth  unemployment  has 
squeezed  out  the  opportunity 
to  switch  funding  into  schools 
which  face  the  prospect  of  ris- 
ing class  sizes  in  the  spring, 
just  before  the  Government’s 
first  test  in  the  local  council 
elections. 


‘Scotland  has  a 
sense  of 
community 
which  Mrs 
Thatcher  and 
those.of  heir  ilk 
completely 
misunderstood’ 


‘We  are  not 
against  the 
English 
Conservative 
Party  but  we 
need  pragmatic 
polices  which 
appeal  to  the 
Scottish 
electorate'  ■ 


Mr  Forsyth,  a close  political 
ally  of  the  new  Tory  leader, 
was  offered  the  job  of  revtv- 
tag  the  party  machlnebut 
turned  it  down  after  pressure 
from  his  family' to  keentohu  ■ 
promise  after  losing  his  Stir- 
ling seat  to  “get  a life”.  Mr 
Hague  then  offered  the  post  to 
Lord  Parkinson,  who 
accepted. 

Mr  Forsyth  will  ffinK  p 
the  conference  in  Perth 
when  he  is  expected  to  1US» 
the  parti’  to  remain  true  to. Its 
Unionist  principles.  ; , 
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Tlw  Guardian  Friday  June  27 1997 

‘1  am  not 
saying  he  did 
not.careforhis 
wife  — lam 
sure  he  did  — 
but  I think  what 
he  got  from  me 
was  a form  of 
release,  i saw  it 
at  the  time  as 
quite  innocent. 

It  was  not  as 
sordid  or  awful 
as  it  has  been 
portrayed’ 

Beverley  Jackson 
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Privy  Council 
agrees  Aitken 
resignation 


‘I  said  I wanted 
the  truth.  He 
broke  down 
and  said,  I 
cannot  lie  any 
more.  It  is 
going  to  come 
out  anyway,  so 
I might  as  well 
tell  you.  I’m 
being 

blackmailed 
for  an  affair5 

MrX’s  wife 
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Beverley  Jackson,  aged  39,  outside  court  after  being  acquitted  of  a charge  of  blackmailing  her  millionaire  former  lover 


Bfdiard  Norton-Taytor 

JONATHAN  Aitken  yes- 
terday was  stripped  of 
the  last  vestige  of  offi- 
cial respectability  when 
be  lost  his  membership  of  the 

Privy  Council  and,  with  it. 
the  title  the  Right  Honour- 
able. 

A brief  announcement  in 
the  official  London  Gazette 
■said  the  Queen  had  approved 
“at  his  own  request  that  the 
name  of  Jonathan  William 
Patrick  Aitken  Esq  be 
removed  from  the  list  of  Privy 
Counsellors'*. 

Mr  Aitken  decided  to  resign 
on  Tuesday  after  weekend 
reports  suggested  be  should 
act  to  avoid  embarrassing  the 
Government  and  the  mon- 
arch. He  faxed  his  request  to 
the  clerk  of  the  Privy  Council, 
Nigel  Nlcholls. 

The  Queen,  who  is  on  an 
official  visit  to  Canaria.  was 
consulted  about  the  move, 
which  needed  her  fomi.tl  con- 
sent She  was  represented  at 
the  short  meeting  of  the  coun- 
cil in  Buckingham  Palace  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Duke  of  York. 

Also  present  were  Ann 
Taylor.  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  and  Leader  of  the 
Commons.  John  Morris  QC, 
the  Attorney  General,  and 
Lord  Goff  a law  lord. 

Mr  Aitken  was  made  a 
Privy  Counsellor  in  199-1 . 
when  he  was  appointed  chief 
secretary  to  the  Treasury  and 
after  be  was  cleared  by  Sir 
Robin  Butler,  the  cabinet  sec- 
retary, of  lying  about  his 
weekend  stay  in  the  Paris 
Ritz  in  September  1993  — the 
photograph  joarsa  Nathan  issue  which  Jed  to  the  col- 


Cash  was  gift 
not  blackmail 


lapse  of  his  libel  suit  against 
the  Guardian  and  Crutada 
TV  last  week. 

Only  two  other  people  this 
century  have  resigned  From 
the  council  — John  Prnftimo. 
the  cabinet  minister  who  lied 
to  the  Commons  about  his  af- 
fair with  Christine  Keeler  in 
1963,  and  John  Sinnehouse. 
the  former  Labour  minister, 
who  was  convicted  in  1976  fur 
theft  and  false  pretences. 

The  last  person  to  have 
been  struck  oiT  was  Sir  Edgar 
Speyer,  a financier  and  friend 
nf  Herbert  Asquith,  the  Lib 
oral  prime  minister,  who  was 
convicted  in  1921  uf  collabo- 
rating with  Germany  during 
the  first  world  war. 

Mr  Altken's  mother.  Lady 
Penelope,  w*ns  reported  this 
week  to  have  said  that  ho  was 
in  the  United  Stales.  He  was 
said  to  have  told  friends  he 
had  every  intention  of  return- 
ing to  Britain  after  a period  uf 
"peace  and  quiet"  abroad, 
and  that  he  had  nude  contact 
with  the  police  through  inter- 
mediant's. 

Air  Aitken  facts  (hmsIMp 
perjury  charges  after  lying 
about  who  paid  for  his  week- 
end in  Paris  and  attempting 
to  get  his  wife.  Lnhri.1.  and 
his  IT-year-old  daughter.  Vic- 
toria. to  lie  on  oath. 

There  are  now  -166  members 
of  tbc  Privy  Council,  most  of 
whom  rarely  attend.  Orders 
in  Council  can  range  Irom 
official  appointments  to  rela- 
tions with  other  countries. 

It  is  not  known  whether  Mr 
Aitken  has  submitted  his  res- 
ignation to  his  three  clubs  — 
Pratt’s,  the  Turf  and  the 
Beefsteak. 

Bef  Littlejohn,  pa«e  13 


A FORMER  singer 
and  chat  show 
hostess'  was  cleared 
yesterday  of  black- 
mailing her  mil- 
lionaire former  lover. 

Beverley  Jackson,  aged  39, 
claimed  that  the  businessman 
known  in  court  as  Mr  X was 
her  “sugar  daddy"  and  gave 
her  large  sums  of  money  of 
bis  own  accord.  She  said  she 
Belt  his  wife  had  pushed  him 
to  go  to  the  police.  “It  was  a 
colossal  act  of  betrayal  and 
one  I do  not  think  I will  get 
over,"  she  said  outside  the 
Old  Bailey  after  the  case. 

As  the  jury  of  seven  men 
and  Qve  women  found  her  not 
gaDty  of  extorting  thousands 
of  pounds  from  Mr  X,  Ms 
Jackson  smiled  at  her  former 
lover.  Mr  X dosed  his  eyes 
and  looked  down,  while  his 
wife  stared  ahead. 

Ms  Jackson,  who  worked  at 
one  tirqe  on  the  Pebble  Mill 
television  chat  show  Satur- 
day Night  at  the  AGO,  but  now 
runs  a letting  agency,  said 
outside  court:  “I  am  so 
thrilled  — it  has  been  a hor- 
rendous  time  for  me." 

The  only  thing  she  would  I 
like  to  ask  Mr  X was  why  he  | 
had  complained  to  tbe  police.  I 
*1  feel  so  betrayed.”  I 


She  met  Mr  X,  now  aged  71, 
when  she  accepted  a lift  in  his 
Mercedes.  It  had  been  rain- 
ing. and  she  had  smiled  at 
him,  he  had  toldtbe  court.  He 
later  called  at  her  flat,  she 
said.  “He  said  he  would  like 
to  be  my  friend.  He  did  not 
want  to  encroach  on  my  life 
or  me  on  his,"  she  said  in  evi- 
dence. He  then  went  on  to 
visit  her  regularly,  she  said. 
They  never  bad  intercourse, 
but  engaged  in  oral  sex  and 
watched  sexy  videos  together. 

She  rfahnad  flw  relation- 
ship began  shortly  after  Mr  X 
married.  “He  did  not  enjoy 
talking  about  his  wife  for 
obvious  reasons,  but  men- 
tioned her  from  ti  me  to  tune," 
Ms  Jackson  told  the  court 

“The  impression  I got  was 
that  it  was  quite  difficult  for 
him.  He  married  late  in  life. 
He  Is  quite  a pent-up  person 
— but  also  a free  spirited  per- 
son. I am  not  saying  he  did 
not  care  for  his  wife  — I am 
sure  he  did  — but  I think 
what  he  got  from  me  was  a 
form  of  release.  I saw  it  at  the 
time  as  quite  innocent  It  was 
not  as  sordid  or  awtUl  as  it 
has  been  portrayed.”.  . 

He  had  offered  to  take  care 
of  her  needs.  “I  had  never 
been  approached  In  that  man- 
ner before.  At  one  point  I 
thought  it  was  a wind-up  or  a 
joke.  I just  listened." 


Ms  Jackson  said  that  when 
she  was  arrested  for  black- 
mail: “ I thought  it  was  all  one 
colossal  mistake.  I would 
never  have  done  that  to  him 
There  w is  no  need.  He  gave 
me  everything  I asked." 

Ms  Jackson,  bora  in  Wol- 
verhampton but  now  living  in 
St  John's  Wood  in  north-west 
London,  was  cleared  of  six 
ffhargps  of  blackmail  totalling 
£42300.  Mr  X"s  wife,  10  years 
younger  than  him,  whom  he 
had  married  four  years  before 
he  met  Ms  Jackson,  told  the 
court  she  insisted  on  an  ex- 
planation from  her  husband 
when  she  discovered  a £3300 
overdraft.  She  said  she  had 
heard  Ms  Jackson  demanding 
money  from  him  when  she  lis- 
tened to  their  conversation  on 
the  telephone  extension  at 
their  home. 

“I  said  I wanted  the  whole 
truth.  He  broke  down  and 
said  T cannot  lie  any  more.  It 
is  going  to  come  out  anyway,, 
so  I might  as  well  tell  you 
now’."  She  said  he  told  her  he 
was  being  blackmailed  be- 
cause he  was  having  an  affair. 

Judge  Gerald  Gordon  told 
tbe  jury  in  his  summing  up 
that  they  had  heard  totally 
different  — “and,  you  may 
think.  Irreconcilable” 
accounts.  “One  or  other  at 
least  must  be  an  absolute 
pack  of  lies." 
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Three  out  of  four  firms  are 
‘deducting  too  little  tax’ 
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People  ted  up  with 
paying  tax  can.  take 
heart  today  — their 
boss  is  probably  saving 
them  hundreds  df pounds  a 
year  by  not  deducting  the 

right  amount  - 

A survey  released  today: 
reveals  that  three  out  of 
four  companies  'make  mis- 
takes in.  deducting  tax. 
national  insurance,  calcu- 
lating expenses  and  tax  on 
company  cars.  And  most  erf 
the  mistakes  are  in  employ- 
ees’ favour. 

An  investigation  by.  the 
National  Audit  Office  found 
that  out  of  54.156  camper 
Dies  checked  by  the  Inland 
Revenue,  irregularities 
were  found  In  41.385  firms- 
A total  of  more  than  £290 


million  was  recovered  la 
underpaid  tax,  national  in- 
surance, interest  and 

penalties,' 

Widespread  variations 
are  reported.  The  Inland 
Revenue  detected  the  low- 
est number  of  employers 
deducting  the  wrong 
amounts'  of  tax  in  London 
hut  the  capital  has  the  larg- 
est number  of  tax  inspec- 
tors visiting  companies. 
The  largest  number  of  com- 
panies not  paying  the  right 
, amounts  of  tax  was  found 
I In  Liverpool  and  the  North- 
west, which  have  fewer  tax 
inspectors. 

The  report  reveals  that 
Gordon  Brown,  the  Qmn- 
ceHor,  relies  on  collecting 
£105  billion  every  year 
from  L2  million  compa- 
nies. The  huge  discrepan- 
cies among  the  41,000  com- 
panies came  to  light  when 


1 inspectors  were  sent  to  In- 
vestigate. Most  money  is 
paid  to  the  Treasury  di- 
rectly by -companies  with- 
out ever  being  double- 
checked  by  the  Revenue. 

The  auditors  are  critical 
of  the  way  the  Inland  Reve- 
nue chooses  companies  to 
investigate.  They  say  that 
while  the  Revenue  keeps 
extensive  records  on  the 
results  of  reviews,  it  does 
not  have  a proper  system  to 
work  out  which  companies 
might  be  targeted. 

As  a result,  sometimes 
firms  with  good  tax  records 
are  reviewed  too  many 
times  and  those  with  bad. 

records  are  Ignored. 

Employer  Compliance 
Reviews.  Report  by  the 
Comptroller  and  Auditor 
General;  Stationery  Office; 
£955. 
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Independents  secure  Ahem 


David  Sharrock  . 

IrtlmdCerMponowit  . 

BERTIE  Ahem  became  foe 
Irish  republic's  prime 
minister  last  night  at  the 
bead  of  a minoritLiS^f 

vail-led  government  sup- 

port from  Sinn  Fein’s  first  sit- 


ting MP.  Mr  Ahem  is  the 
tenth  taoiseacb  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Irish  state 
and.  at  45,  tbe  youngest  His 
government  will  include 
members  of  the  rightwing 
progressive  Democrats  and 
will  rely  .upon'  the  votes  of 
three  independents  to  keep 
him  In  office. 


as  Irish  PM 

naoimghin  O Caolaln,  Sinn 
Fein’s  first  ever  elected  TD 
CMP)  to  take  his  seat  In  tbe 
Daft,  was  accompanied  into 
Leinster  House  by  two  North- 
ern- Ireland  MPs,  Gerry  Ad- 
ams and  Martin  McGuinness, 
both  of  whom  have  chosen 
not  to  take  their  seats  at 
Westminster. 
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NSW  'teachers  will  be 
tested  on  their  gram- 
mar and  mental 
arithmetic  and  have 
to  demonstrate  they  can  con- 
trol a class  before  they  qualify 
to  work  in  primary  schools, 

the  Government  announced 
yesterday. 

But  tihe  proposed  national 
curriculum  for  teacher  train* 
Ing,  originally  drawn  up 
under  the  Conservative  gov- 
ernment, is  to  be  delayed 
until  next  year  following  con- 
sultation with  colleges  and 
universities,  Estelle  Morris, 
the  junior  school  standards 
minister,  revealed. 

Gillian  Shephard,  the  previ- 
ous Education  Secretary,  said 
Labour  ministers  were  trying 
to  present  Tory  reforms  as 
their  own. 

Ms  Morris  said  12  colleges 
find  universities  would  volun- 
tarily introduce  the  national 
curriculum  for  teachers  from 
this  September  Institutions 
which  failed  to  meet  the  new 


saalM. 


standards  would  lose  funding. 
‘If  they  are  producing  teach- 
ers that  do  not  have  toe  skills 
and  knowledge  to  teach,  that 
is  not  fhir  on  the  student 
teachers  and  the  pupils,  and 
we  will  not  tolerate  that.’* 

Ms  Morris,  who  trained  as 
a teacher  20  years  ago.  said 
faring  a Clawt  for  the  first 


Operation  Ace. . . A ‘contaminated  body*  is  carried  away  during  yesterday’s  exgrrise  tn  HaUfinrto  fast  responses  to  an  accident  with  a nnclear  weapons  convoy  photographs:  donmcphee 

Sirens  wail  as  Doomsday  scenario  is  acted  out 
to  test  precautions  for  nuclear  weapon  convoys 
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Martin  Walnwifght 


GREEN  smoke  and  wail- 
ing sirens  swirled 


through  Halifax-  yesterday 
as  the  armed  forces,  police 
and  government  agencies 
showed  off  their  Doomsday 
plan  for  a nuclear  weapons 
accident. 

“We’ve  been  criticised  for 
staging  an  unrealistic 
disaster,”  said  the  army’s 
beaming  representative,  as 
more  drums  of  petrol  were 
set  alight.  “But  we  reckon 
that  this  shows  we  can  deal 
with  anything.” 

“This”  was  . an  imagina- 
tive scenario  -X a helicopter 
with  full  fuel  tanks  crash- 
ing on  a nuclear  warhead 
convoy  at.  amoirban  rest- 
stop  — prompted  by  break- 
downs of  the  defence  minis- 
try’s regular'  convoys  and 
sabotage  protests  against 


them.  “The  last  time  they 
used  the  M62  [which  snakes 
past  Halifax],  the  convoy 
broke  down  at  Ainley  Top,” 
said.  John  Breariey  of  York- 
shire and.  Humberside  CND, 
shadowing  the  army’s  brief 
ings  with  his  own. 

Mr  Breariey  also  con- 
demned a vigorous  display 
of  firefighting  at  Halifax, 
where  the  exercise  — Oper- 
ation AM  V—  was  staged  in 
the  former  Wellesley  bar- 
racks, now  a school,  whose 
pupils  had  the  day  oft 
“Highly  dangerous  radio- : 
active  material  conld  be 
swept  into  the  drains,”  he 
quoted  from...  photocopied 
documents  marked  .secret, 
though  these  turned  out  to 
be  a 195ft- manual  released 
last  year,  by  the  Public  Re- 
cord Office. 

The  genuinely  grim  con- 
sequences of  a disastrous 
accident  were  not  over- 


looked by  either  side,  how- 
ever. with  the  defence  min- 
istry emphasising  that  con- 
stant emergency  practice 
was  essential.  The  spokes- 
man, outlining  the  nation- 
wide alert  whenever  the 
lorries  make  their  trans- 
fers (on  average,  up  to  12 
times  a year),  said:  “There 
has  never  been  an  accident 
involving  UK  nuclear 
weapons  which  has  come 
anywhere  near  leading  to 
any  release  of  radioactive 
contamination.  We  win  al- 
ways apply  stringent  safety 
precautions  to  prevent  that 
happening.” 

Widespread  co-operation 
built  into  Operation  Ace 
was  welcomed  by  the 
Association  of  Nuclear-Free 
Local  Authorities,  although 
it  condemned  the  continu- 
ing practice  of  taking  war- 
heads through  heavily-pop- 
ulated areas. 
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THE  Government  yester- 
day ordered  an  investiga- 
tion into  allegations  of  wide- 
spread cheating  in  this  year’s 
tests  for  ll-year-olds. 

Estelle  Morris,  the  Junior 
school  standards  minister, 
said  she  was  appalled  by  the 

rlaims  marie  in  interviews 

with  teachers  in  the  Guardian 
and  called  for  a report  from 
the  School  Curriculum  and 
Assessment  Authority. 

Teachers  confessed  they 
had  opened  sealed  question 
papers  for  the  Key  Stage  2 
tests  in  order  to  coach  chil- 
dren. Others  bad  helped  pu- 
pils witiianswer^j.  ... 

Local  authorities  and  gov- 
ernors should  act  if  there  was 
evidence  to  justify  disciplin- 
ary proceedings,  the  minister 
said.  “If  it  has  happened  it  is 
most  unprofessional.  1 would 


Ghoulish  CND  members  contribute  a spontaneous  touch  to  the  make-believe  mayhem 
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When  the  dust  settles  In  Las 
Vegas  on  Saturday  night,  alter  all 
the  film  stars  and  wannabes 
have  drifted  back  to  the  gaming 
tables,  at  least  one  boxing 
career  could  be  all  but  over. 
Holyfield  v Tyson  " 
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BRITAIN  7 


‘Frugal’ 
royals 
trim 
cost  of 
palaces 
by 17pc 
to  aid 
image 


Spielberg 
film  hit  by 
pay  dispute 


DartOMafer 


THE  much-vaunted 
revival  of  the  British 
film  industry  has  hit 
a snag  as  an  indus- 
trial dispute  threatens  to  in- 
terrupt filming  of  Steven 
Spielberg's  new  film  In  Hat- 
field, Hertfordshire. 

The  Health  and  Safety  Exec- 
utive issued  a prohibition 
order  closing  the  set  of  Saving 
Private  Ryan,  a second  world 
war  drama  starring  Tom 
Hanks,  concerns  about 

the  safety  of  scaffolding.  It  Is 
thought  to  be  the  first  time 
the  executive  has  Issued  such 
an  order  on  a film  set. 

The  scaffolding  tower, 
erected  by  scaffoMers,  not  set 
builders.  lacked  hand  rails 
around  the  top  platform.  In 
addition,  a forklift  truck 
turned  over  when  being 
driven  by  on  inexperienced 
driver.  The  executive  has  vis- 
ited the  set,  on  the  site  of  on 
old  airfield,  five  times  in  the 
past  week. 

The  technicians'  union, 
Bectu,  Is  to  ballot  for  Indus- 
trial action  over  the  use  of  in- 
experienced labour  and  the 
undercutting  of  industry- 
agreed  pay  rotes.  Most  con- 
struction workers  on  the  set. 
where  filming  will  begin  next 
month,  are  being  paid  £350  for 


Emily  Sheffield 

IN  a move  which  reflects 
public  disquiet  about  the 
cost  of  the  monarchy,  the 
expense  to  the  taxpayer  of 
running  the  royal  palaces 
Is  to  be  cut  by  17J5  per  cent 
this  financial  year,  it  was 
announced  yesterday. 

The  fall  follows  a 30  per 
cent  reduction  in  govern- 


News  in  brief 


ment  grant-in-aid  since 
1991  when  the  royal  house- 
hold assumed  responsi- 
bility for  the  upkeep  of  the  : 
palaces. 

A Buckingham  Palace 
spokesman  said  yesterday: 
“We  have  been  looking  to 
deliver  the  best  valne  for 
money  for  the  taxpayer.  We 
wanted  to  make  substantial 
savings  but  without  cut  ting 
the  quality  of  service  for 


Grant-in-aid  for  upkeep  of 
Windsor  Castle,  left,  St 
•James's  Palace,  right,  and 
other  royal  residences  is  to 
fall  in  cost-catting  drive 

the  royal  fhmily.  This  is  our 
third  anwnal  report  and 
each  of  the  years  since  we 
took  responslbllty  has 

Shown  budget  cuts.” 
Responsibility  for  the 
occupied  royal  boUdingB  — 
including  Bm*Mngham  Pal- 
ace, St  James’s  Palace. 
Clarence  House,  Windsor 
Castle  and  parts  of  Ken- 
sington Palace  and  Hamp- 
ton Court  Mews  — was 


transferred  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Environ- 
ment in  3991. 

Grant-in-aid,  which  stood 
at  £19.6  million  for  1996/ 
97,  Is  projected  to  foil  below 
£15  million  by  2000. 

In  an  effort  to  cut  costs 
ftirther,  the  Queen  recently 
assumed  ffwwnHql  i^nhwl, 
from  two  government  de- 
partments, of  the  royal 
family’s  travel  arrange- 


ments. The  palace  spokes- 
man said  that,  although  It 
was  too  early  to  show  any 
savings  In  the  travel  bud- 
get, substantial  savings 
were  expected  there  as 
weQ. 

“This  report  has  proved 
that  taking  these  things  ln- 
house  has  made  possible 
large  savings  and  the  tax- i 
payers’  money  Is  being  j 
used  efficiently  and  for : 


what  it  is  intended  for.”  the 
spokesman  said. 

The  17.5  per  cent  fall  is 
made  possible  by  better- 
tban-escpected  progress  on 
restoration  of  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, following  the  fire  in 
1992.  It  Is  now  expected  to 
be  completed  ahead  of 
schedule  in  November  and, 
at  a cost  of  about  £36  mil- 
lion, less  than  the  £40  mil- 
lion originally  expected. 


a S7'.rhour  week.  The  mint- 
mum  set  by  Pact,  the  Ala  pro- 
ducers group,  is  £461  for  60 
hours  and  £586  for  60. 

Jim  Carroll.  Bectu  national 
organiser,  said:  “The  produc- 
tion is  undermining  the  rates 
in  the  Industry  by  using  the 
euphemism  'local  labour'. 

Local  labour  is  cheap  labour.” 
But  a spokeswoman  for  the 
! film  said;  “Unskilled  la- 
bourers are  being  paid  well 
over  the  rate.  The  nature  of 
the  set  they  are  building  is 
very  much  like  a building 
site.  A lot  of  the  work  Is 
breaking  down  buildings 
rather  than  building  a high- 
craft  set.  We  have  a very 
happy  workforce.  There  are  a 
few  people  who  have  stirred 
up  trouble  with  the  union. 
The  union  la  flexing  Its  mus- 
cles rather  unnecessarily” 

Mr  Carroll  said:  “If  this 
production  was  In  California 
they  could  not  get  away  with 
the  shoddy  conditions.  They 
ore  treating  It  like  a foreign 
production.  We  don't  believe 
Spielberg  knows  what's  going 
on.  He's  always  said  that  Brit- 
ish technicians  in  general  are 
the  best  In  the  world.” 

The  threat  of  industrial 
action  is  not  the  production's 
first  problem.  Some  filming 
was  moved  to  Ireland  alter 
the  Ministry  of  Defence 
turned  down  requests  to  use 
British  soldiers  as  extras. 


No  pension  for 
wife  of  polygamist 

THE  Muslim  wife  of  a polygamist  is  not  entitled  to  a widow’s 
pension,  the  Court  of  Appeal  ruled  yesterday.  After  the  decision 
lawyers  acting  for  Fuljan  Bibi,  aged  44,  from  Birmingham,  said 
they  would  take  her  case  to  the  European  Court  of  Human 
Rights. 

Undo:  the  rules  Mrs  Bibi,  a mother  of  two,  would  be  entitled 
to  a pension  ifher  marriage  was  monogamous.  However,  Mr 
All's  second  wife  was  alive  when  he  died.  Mrs  Bibi  applied  for  a 
widowed  mother’s  pension  shortly  after  her  husband’s  death. 
Her  case  was  dimissed  by  the  Social  Security  Commissioner  in 
January  last  year.  — Alison  Daniels 

Baby  incident  charge 

A49-YEAR-OU3  woman  will  appear  in  court  in  Ipswich  today 
accused  of  causing  grievous  bodily  barm  to  a 10-week-old  gb± 
EifeehWe^g^qf^swicfa,  lscfafflged with  assauft  occasion  fag 
grievous  bodily  tarmfoDowlng  what  police  described  as  a 
“bizarre”  incident  on  Wednesday. 

The  fafaredbafay.  who  has  not  been  named,  suffered  a fractured 
skull  when  she  was  alh^edly  snatched  from  her  pram  and  forown 
against  a parked  car.  The  infant  Is  now  in  a stable  condition  in 
hospttdl,  but  she  is  to  undergo  a brain  scan  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  braising.  ... 


Prisoner  stabs  three 

THREE  security  guards  were  in  hospital  yesterday  after  brfng 
stabbed  hyapri^eratama^strates  court,  Scotland  Yard  said. 
The  condttxm  of  the  guards,  who  all workfbrSeoxrtcOT,  was 
nnclsar  but  Scotland  Yard  said  the  injuries  were  not  thought  tobe 
life-threatening. 

The  prisoner  was  being  escorted  bythejjuards  from  a prison 
van  into  cells  at  Haringey  magistrate  court,  north  London.  A 
Yard  spokesman  said  the  prisoner  was  rearrested  shortly  after 
the  bv-irtpnt.  it  was  not  dear  bowheacaulredaknlte. 


Warrant  threat  to  Sade 

A JAMAICAN  uragistrate  said  he  will  issue i an  arrest  warranter 


ousdriving  charges.  Sade.  38,  foiled  to  show  up  far  trial  at  a 
Montego  Bay  court. 

The  magistrate,  William  Campbell  garc  Sade  untdMcaiday  to 


giiffty  tn  charges  of  dangerous  driving,  and  dtoorderiy  conduct 


Find  the  right 


Cigars  are  safer 


TTTCKoUpfthatCTinktnpfrigars  nrfl  Pioe  is  safer  than  cigarettes  is 


heart  disease,  scientists  say  today.  Nicholas  Wald  and  coHeagnes. 
from  St  Bartholomew's  London,  report  in  the  British 

Medical  Journal™  astady  of  21^00  n^whk^fomd.tbat  . 
cigarette  smokers  were  51  per  cent  more  likely  to  die  from  the 
c&easesfean  smokers  of  pipes  or  cigars.  — Chris  M&iBl  ■" 
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Mortgage 


Equity  Release  Loan 
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mortgage  is  outstanefinfl  on  your  property:  _ . . 
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going  round 
the  houses. 


Halifax  has  a wide  range  of  flexible  mortgages  for  First  Time 
Buyers.  For  example,  there’s  the  Easy  Start  First  Mortgage,  which 
gives  you  a 3%  discount  (currently  4.95%  8.0%  APR)  for  the 
important  first  two  years*  and  comes  with  a free  valuation  of  up 
to  £405*  Alternatively,  if  you  want  to  plan  ahead  with  certainty,  we 


can  offer  a choice  of  fixed  rates.  Our  First  Time  Buyer  fixed  rates 
start  from  as  low  as  5.95%  63%  APR,  and  come  with  a contribution 
towards  legal  fees  of  £400^ 

To  help  you  into  your  new  home,  call  into  your  local  Halifax 
branch  and  make  an  appointment  with  a Halifax  Home  Arranger. 


Get  a little  extra  help. 
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YOUR  HOME  IS  AT  RISK  IF  YOU  DO  NOT  KEEP  UP  REPAYMENTS  ON  A MORTGAGE  OR  OTHER  LOAN  SECURED  ON  IT. 

HALIFAX  pie  REPRESENTS  ONLY  THE  HALIFAX  FINANCIAL  SERVICES  MARKETINB  GROUP  (WHICH  IS  REGULATED  BY  THE  PERSONAL  INVESTMENT  AUTHORITY)  FOR  UF£  ASSURANCE.  PENSIONS  AND  UNIT  TRUSTS 
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The  Guardian  Friday  JunafojQff 


NHS  leaders  seek  to  recover  costs  of  smoking 

Minister  warns  on 
tobacco  litigation 


David  Brindle,  Social 
Sendees  Correspondent 


INISTERS  yester- 
day warned  health 
authorities  not  to 
sue  cigarette  com- 
panies on  their  own,  as  NHS 
leaders  voted  to  start  investi- 
gating ways  of  getting  the 
tobacco  Industry  to  help  meet 
the  costs  of  smoldng-related 
disposes 

Tessa  Jowell,  Public  Health 
Minister,  said  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  want  authorities 
“engaging  in  local  litigation". 
But  the  annual  conference  of 
the  NHS  Confederation,  rep- 
resenting authorities  and 
health  trusts,  agreed  unani- 
mously to  set  up  a working 
group  on  bringing  tobacco 
manufacturers  to  account. 

The  conference  was 
addressed  by  lawyers  who 
want  to  spread  to  Britain  the 
series  of  suits  against  the 
tobacco  Industry  in  the 
United  States.  Graham  Boss, 
a British  lawyer  working 
with  American  counterparts 
engaged  in  the  actions,  said: 
"It  is  a little  naive  to  think 
the  tobacco  companies  are  go- 


ing to  produce  serious  conces- 
sions and  serious  money 
without  litigation.’* 

The  move  to  set  up  a work- 
ing group  was  proposed  by 
Croydon  health  authority, 
south  London,  which  has 
been  leading  tentative  consid- 
eration of  a legal  suit. 

Support  for  the  move  was 
declared  at  the  conference  In 
Brighton  by  representatives 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Nurs- 
ing and  British  Medical 
Association. 

However,  Ms  Jowell  said  in 
a statement  "Any  decision  to 
proceed  down  a path  of  litiga- 
tion rests  on  close  examina- 
tion of  English  law,  legal 
costs  and  an  assessment  of 
the  likely  outcome. 

“We  are  keeping  an  open 
mind  and  will  discuss  the 
issue  with  experts  at  the  Gov- 
ernment’s anti-smoking  sum- 
mit on  July  14." 

The  threat  of  40  suits  by 
American  health  care  provid- 
ers has  forced  US  tobacco 
companies  to  agree  terms  for 
a 5369  billion  deal  under 
which  they  would  accept  the 
addictive  and  harmful  nature 
of  smoking  and  set  up  a com- 
pensation fund  for  people 


with  smoking-related 


The  US  federal  authorities 
would  be  empowered  to 
reduce  and  eventually  elimi- 
nate the  nicotine  content  of 
cigarettes.  Advertising  would 
be  curbed  and  the  industry 
would  pay  fines  if  smoking 
among  young  people  did  not 
fall  by  60  per  cent  over  a 
decade. 

The  deal  has  to  be  approved 
by  President  Clinton  *be 
US  Congress,  with  legal 
actions  meanwhile  continu- 
ing. 

Tim  Howard,  former  assis- 
tant attorney  general  of  Flor- 
ida, told  the  conference  that 
Florida's  case  would  go  ahead 
in  five  weeks.  The  state  was 
seeking  up  to  £15  billion 
damages. 

The  potential  for  damages 
in  Britain  was  Car  greater 
than  in  the  US  because,  un- 
like the  NHS,  American  states 
provided  only  a safety-net 
health  service  for  the  unin- 
sured poor.  “The  case  is  clear. 
Cigarettes  are  the  only 
product  known  to  man  that, 
when  used  as  directed,  cause 
only  two  results:  sickness  and 
death." 


MadhurJaffirey,  Greta  Scaachi  and  Felicity  Kendal,  who  respectively  star  in  Autobiography  of  a Princess,  Beat  and  Dust  and 

reception  yesterday  to  announce  reissue  of  the  three  Merchant-Ivory  films  In  August  as  part  of  India  Independence  celebrations  photograph:  DAvostUToe 
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THE  VOLVO  S40 1-8  FROM  ONLY  £175  A MONTH. 


The  stunning  S40  is  a car  for  people  with  more  sense 
than  money. 

Thanks  to  Volvo’s  Advantage  scheme  and  the  S40’s 
ability  to  hold  its  value,  you  can  now  drive  the  1*8  litre 
for  only  £175  per  month. 

And,  at  the  end  of  a 2 or  8 year  period,  you  can  opt 
to  buy  the  car  with  a final  payment,  choose  another  Volvo, 
or  simply  return  it  without  incurring  any  further  cost 
You  also  get  more  torque  for  your  money  with  the 


VOLVO  ADVANTAGE 

S40 1-8 -£15,375 

ON  THE  ROAD 


APR 


VARIABLE 


ON  THE  ROAD  PRICE £18,876.00 

DEPOSIT  (87*) £5,700.00 

BALANCE £9,675.00 

24  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS  OF** £174.66* 

OPTIONAL  FINAL  PURCHASE 
PAYMENT/GMBV*** £7,657.00 

CHARGE  FOR  CREDIT £2,288.84 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  PAYABLE £17,613.84 


* Speck!  S17S  pa  offer  qn  ted  tbon  h for  ■ SM  LB  pUifonn  cur  onlavd  and  registered  beams 

VM7  ud  41/8/87.  Bart  m 12490  riles  p*.  Euw  rife**  irffl  be  dmpd  u Am  on  il»  gmut 

**  Aa  aeeqitun  fee  of  US  is  Kddod  la  Un  firtt  wmw. 

* He  Options]  Pinal  Fbrdun  Piyamt  to  a sib  *qul  to  the  fflIEV  (SunuMd  Minima  Bad  V«lu). 


choice  of  smoothly  refined  16  valve  aluminium  petrol 
engines  or  an  economic  turbo-diesel  engine. 

And  of  course,  it  comes  with  all  the  classic  standard 


On  top  of  this,  there’s  a free  £700  styling  pack*  consisting 
of  alloy  wheels,  front  fog  lights1  and  a leather  steering 
wheel. 


safety  features  you’d  expect  of  a Volvo  - Side  Impact 
Protection  System  (SIPS),  driver’s  airbag,  SIPS  airbags 
and  ABS.  (So  your  senses  won’t  be  numbed,  either.) 


With  the  1*6  litre  model  starting  from  only  £14,925  on 
the  road,  it  now  makes  perfect  sense  to  choose  a Volvo  S40. 

VOLVO.  A CAR  YOU  CAN  BELIEVE  IN. 
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Cannabis  ‘may 
lead  to  heroin’ 


Tbn  Radford 
Science  EdHnr 


Marijuana  could  be 
a “gateway  drug” 
that  primes  the 
brain  for  dependence  on 
harder  drugs,  scientists  Bay 
in  a report  published  today. 

Two  groups  of 
researchers  write  in  the  US 
journal  Science  that  the 
active  ingredient  In  hemp 
cannabis  does  Us  work,  in 
the  same  region  of  the 
brain  and  uses  the  same 
triggers  as  heroin. 

This  region,  known  as  the 
limbic  system,  is  where  the 
addictive  drugs  nicotine, 
cocaine  and  Die  amphet- 
amines are  most  active. 

The  research  is  bound  to 
provoke  controversy.  Al- 
though marijuana  Is  ille- 
gal, Its  use  for'reereatiohal 
purposes  is  widespread. 

Health  agencies  are  also 
taking  an  Interest  In  mari- 
juana’s medical  properties. 
There  is  archaeological  evi- 
dence that  it  was  used  as  a 
midwifery  aid  in  stone  age 
societies.  The  Victorians 
considered  it  a useful  pain- 
killer. Aids  groups  in  San 
Francisco  have  effectively 
cleared  its  use  for  suffer- 
ers. and  scientists  report  its 
value  in  quelling  nausea 
during  chemotherapy  and 
in  relieving  the  torment  of 
multiple  sclerosis. 

Neuroscientists  in  Califor- 
nia have  farther  discovered 
that  people  who  get  a “rush” 
from  chocolate  do  so  be- 


cause something  In  the  bar 
wiWirft  the  action  of  canna- 
binoids,  which  do  the  work 
in  marijuana.  Many  cam- 
paigners argue  that  the  drug 
could  saf&y  be  made  legal. 

But  a Spanlsh-Callfor- 
nian  team  and  an  Italian 
group  tell  a different  story 
in  Science.  The  Madrid-La 
Jolla  group  gave  rats  dally 
doses  of  a synthetic  canna- 
bic old,  and  then  made 
them  go  through  with- 
drawal. During  thj«  time, 
the  animals  showed  a Sharp 
jump  in  a brain  chemical  to 
the  limbic  system  called 
“corticotropin-releasing 
factor”.  This  is  what  makes 
alcohol,  cocaine  and  opiate 
addicts  suffer  when  they 
undergo  a “cold  turkey” 
cure.  It  may  also  be  why 
100,000  people  In  the  US 
each  year.,  seek  treatment 
far  marijuana  dependence. 

The  other  group,  from  the 
universities  of  Rome  and 
Cagliari,  focused  on  the  bit 
that  matters  most  In  canna- 
bis, the  ingredient  tetrahy- 
drocannabinol or  THC. 
They  dosed  rats  with  her- 
oin, THC  and  a synthetic 
cannabfnohL  They  discov- 
ered that  although  the  can- 
nab  molds  have  their  own 
receptors  or  triggers  in  the 
brain,  the  drug  pulls  the 
same  levers  as  heroin. 

“Although  our  results  do 
not  provide  direct  evidence 
for  a causal  relationship  be- 
tween cannabis  and  heroin 
use.”  they  say,  “they  are 
none  the  less  consistent 
with  this  possibility.” 


WITH  THE  CARD 
THAT’S  MILES  BETTER 


Every  time  you  use  The  Royal  Bank  erf  Scotland  AAdvarrtage 
MasterCard,  you  earn  American  Airlines  AAdvantage  mites 
• which  can  be  redeemed  for  travel  awards  ranging  from  one 
dass  upgrades  to  free  travel 

You  would  have  to  go  a tong  way  to  find  a bettor  credit  card 


APPLY  NOW  AND  EARN  5,000 
BONUS  MILES* 


or;  opening  your  «,ocourvt  and  2.500  on  ' uso.'j 


• One  American  Akfines  ^Advantage  mUe  for  oocti  E2  spent. 

• introductory  lew  APR  of  only  14.896  far  the  first  year 

(a  competitive  18.7%  applies  thereafter). 

• Free  Havel  and  Luggage  Delay  insurance. 

• Free  Card  Protection  for  one  year. 

• Accepted  at  over  12  mBHon  outlets  worldwide. 


tf  you're  21  or  over,  and  earn  more  than  £20,000  p*.,you  can 
apply  for  your  card  now  by  calling  foe  number  below. 
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Tjw>  Guardian  Friday  June  27 1997 


Ifatrtin  Walker  in  Washington  reports  on  CIA  revelations  of  a botched  plan  to  topple  Saddam 

piinton  ‘blew  Iraq  coup’ 


I HE  Central  Intent* 
gence  Agency  offi- 
cial who  ran  a disas- 
trous covert 
. _ operation  to  over- 
crow Saddam  Hussein 
1 tiie  Clinton  adminis- 
yesterday  for  acceler- 
a plan  for  a coup  that 

1 remove  the  Iraqi  totlta‘ 

l time  tor  President  Clinton's 


Warren  Marik,  a 25-year 
^veteran  of  the  CIA  who 
•helped  run  its  successful  cam- 
paign against  the  Soviet  occu- 
f pation  of  Afghanistan, 
emerged  from  retirement  to 
ten  the  Washington  Post  that 
the  political  intervention  led 
to  an  Hi-planned  attempt  at  a 
military  coup. 

President  Saddam's  agents 
were  able  to  destroy  the  plot, 
arresting  and  executing  hun- 
dreds of  the  CIA's  Kurdish 


and  Iraqi  clients  last  June, 
along  with  more  than  ioo  of 
Saddam’s  army  officers.  It 
was  the  CIA’s  worst  opera- 
tional defeat  since  the  end  of 
the  ctdd  war. 

“In  northern  Iraq  we  ran  a 
political  programme*  that  W8S 
to  eventually  reduce  Saddam’s 
control  and  main*  him  nothing 
more  than  the  mayor  of  Bagh- 
dad,” Mr  Marik  aaffl.  “That 
kind  of  slow,  salami-slicing 
operation  worked  in  Afghani- 
stan. and  against  the  Sovj& 
Union  dozing  toe  cold  war. 

“But  then  ramp  pressure 
from  the  top  for  the  quick  kill 
— for  a amp  on  iftwiTHtw*  — 
and  we  lost  our  way.** 

The  revelation  came  as  Ah- 
med Chalabl,  leader  of  the 
anti-Saddam  Iraqi  National 
Congress,  declared  yesterday 
that  be  was  severing  all  con- 
tact with  the  CIA  which  had 


financed  his  movement,  and 
would  run  a purely  political 
campaign  to  bring  change  in 
Iraq. 

“We  have  learned  the  hard 
way  that  covert  action  that  is 
not  part  of  a larger  strategic 
political  programme  is  of  no 
value,”  Mr  Chalabl  said,  -*We 
want  to  work  with  the  stale 
department,  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  or  toe  Agency 
for  International  Develop- 
ment But  our  involvement 
with  any  covert  agencies  is 
finished.” 

The  coup  attempt  against 

President  Saddam  lost  any  lin- 
gering chance  of  success  when 
a secret  CIA  liaison  with  Iran- 
ian intelligence,  who  were  to 
tie  down  loyal  Iraqi  troops 
with  a military  demonstration 
just  as  the  coup  began,  was 
abruptly  cancelled  on  orders 
from  Washington. 


The  request  to  tqp  Iranian 
intelligence  officers  was  made 
by  Mr  Chalabl  in  his  hotel  in 
Salahuddin,  In  the  Kurdish* 
occupied  zone  of  northern 

Iraq,  in  February  last  year.  A 
senior  CIA  official  stood  in 
the  hotel  foyer  to  symbolise 
the  United  States  backing  and 
to  buttress  Mr  Cbalabi’s 
claim  that  the  request  for 
Iranian  help  came  from  the 
White  House. 

“They  bad  to  see  an  Ameri- 
can there  or  there  wouldn’t 
believe  it,”  Mr  Chalabl  said. 
“Their  eyes  were  popping  out 
of  their  heads.” 

But  toe  CIA  official  «mn* 
back  on  March  3 to  warn  Mr 
Chalabi  the  coup  attempt  was 
penetrated  and  there  would 
be  no  US  backing  if  be  went 
ahead,  and  the  Iranian  con- 
nection was  disavowed. 

The  CIA  official,  known 


only  as  “Bob",  separately  de- 
livered the  same  message  to 
the  two  Kurdish  guerrilla 
movements  who  were  key  to 
the  coup.  One  of  them.  Mas- 
soud  Barzanl  of  the  Kurdish 
Democratic  Party  (KDP),  felt 
he  had  been  betrayed  by 
Washington.  Last  August,  the 
KDP  invited  President  Sad- 
dam's troops  into  the  Kurdish 
zone  to  destroy  what  was  left 
of  the  CIA  operation. 

Mr  Marik,  the  retired  CIA 
officer,  also  revealed  that  his 
operation  had  been  launched 
with  a S100  million  (£6&5  mil- 
lion) budget  by  President 
George  Bush  in  1992.  He 
signed  a “lethal  finding”,  a 
formal  written  approval  for  an 
operation  that  was  expected  to 
involve  totalities. 

“The  question  we  kept  get- 
ting from  the  Bush  White 
House  was  “How  much  do  you 


need?*,"  an  anonymous  CIA 
source  told  the  Washington 
Post.  “After  Clinton  and 
[national  security  adviser] 
Tony  Lake  came  in,  it 
Changed  to  “How  much  can 
you  get  along  on?  At  several 
key  points,  the  Clinton  White 
House  refusal  to  come  up 
with  a few  million  dollars  sty- 
mied the  whole  operation.” 

The  CLA  spokesman  and 
White  House  officials  refused 

to  comment  yesterday  on  toe 
Post’s  revelations,  which 
could  affect  the  prospects  of 
the  designated  new  CLA  direc- 
tor, George  Tenet,  to  be  con- 
firmed in  office  by  the  Senate 
in  a v«e  expected  next  month. 

Mr  Tenet's  chosen  deputy 
to  run  covert  operations. 
Steven  Richter,  was  the  offi- 
cial with  departmental  res- 
ponsibility for  the  CIA’s  hu- 
miliation in  Iraq. 


Court  upholds 
Net  freedom 
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Martin  Walker 

in  Washington 


THE  United  States  su- 
preme court  authorised 
free  speech  on  the  Inter- 
net yesterday;  striking  down 
a new  law  that  sought  to  bar 
cyberporn  to  children. 

TntOHiwf  Hi-t-hrjgfrc  baltod  Hip 

judgment  as  an  important  vic- 
tory for  free  speech  that 
would  keep  the  test-growing 
global  network  of  rnmpirtM- 

Hwiwinnl«itlnn1  DOW  used  by 

SO  million  people,  free  from 
government  supervision. 

"Notwithstanding  toe  legit- 
imacy and  importance  of  toe 
congressional  goal  of  protect- 
ing nMiriren  from  harmful 
materials,  we  agree  [with  a 
lower  court  ruling]  that  toe 
statute  abridges  the  freedom 
of  speech  protected  by  the 
first  amendment  of  the  consti- 
tution," said  the  court's  ma- 
jority ruling. 

“The  breadth  of  the  restric- 
tion Is  imprarariimtal  and  the 
burden  on  adult  freedom  Is 
not  acceptable,"  it  said. 

The  decision  was  a stinging 
defeat  for  President  Bill  Clin- 
ton, who  strongly  backed  the 
1996  Communications  De- 
cency Act  as  part  of  his 
reforms  to  “protect  the  fern- 
fly**  before  his  re-election  last 
year. 

it  made  distribution  to  mi- 
nors of  “patently  offensive” 
words  or  images  on  the  Inter- 
net a criminal  offence,  and 


imposed  nMnrirrmm  finog  of 
1250,000  and  up  to  two  years 
in  prison. 

This  law  is  now  unconstitu- 
tional and  so  void. 

The  Republican  congress- 
man Rick  White,  whose  dis- 
trict includes  the  Microsoft 
headquarters  outside  Seattle, 
said:  “This  goes  tor  beyond 
the  issue  erf- free  speech  on  the 
Internet  — it  will  have  a 
major  and  beneficial  impact 
on  the  fixture  of  tile  Net 
itself. " 

His  statement  was  distrib- 
uted on  the  Internet,  which  lit 
op  yesterday  with  delight  as 
users  hailed  the  court’s 
decision. 

These  old  gays  in  the 
black  robes  may  not  surf  the 
web  yet  But  they  get  it  — 
they  really  get  it,”  said  one 
user,  who  signed  himself 
Wehrider. 

Dismayed  anti-pornogra- 
phy lobbyists  said  they  would 
work  with  congressional  sym- 
pathisers to  draft  a new  and 
more  narrowly  worded  law 
that  would  re-introduce  some 
controls  but  not  offend  toe 
first  amendment 

Some  of  the  main  US  Inter- 
net servers-  already  operate 
voluntary  controls  against  in- 
decency. enabling  parents  to 
block  some  Internet  sites  an 
personal  computers. 

The  court  rating  does  not 
affect  existing  laws  against 
child  pornography.  Police 
regularly  monitor  the  Inter- 
net for  criminal  activity. 


Justices  block 
euthanasia 
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In  Los  Annates 


In  A day  of  important  rul- 
ings, the  United  States  su- 
preme court  yesterday 
blocked  the  right  of  termi- 
nally 111  patients  to  doctor- 
assisted  suicide. 

It  refused  to  establish  a 
new  constitutional  right 
for  mentally  competent  and 
terminally  ill  patients  to 
choose  to  die  with  dignity, 
with  the  help  of  a doctor. 

In  a unanimous  Judg- 
ment, the  court  cited  700 
years  of  Anglo-American 
laws  to  discourage  suicide. 
It  said  individual  states  had 
the  right  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  iwtto  it  a crime  to 
help  a patient  die. 

In  . a separate  decision 
yesterday,  the  court  also 
declared  unconstitutional  a 
law  limiting  pornography 
on  the  Internet 
The  “death  with  dignity” 
ruling  again  puts  Oregon  at 
the  centre  of  . the  debate  on 
the  issue. 

The  Pacific  .north-west 
state  became  toe  first  to 
permit  doctor-assisted  sui- 
cide, in  ISM. 

Oregon  has  scheduled  s 


second  referendum  on  the 
issue  for  this  autumn. 

Since  the  1994  proposi- 
tion was  narrowly  carried, 
nobody  in  Oregon,  which 
has  a population,  of  3.2  mil- 
lion, has  been  legally 
helped  to  die. 

Opponents  blocked  the 
measure  with  an  injunction 
as  it  was  about  to  become 
law. 

The  Oregon  Medical 
Association,  at  first  neutral 
on  the  issue,  has  now  come 
out  against  doctor-assisted 
suicide,  on  legal  grounds. 

The  two  sides  of  the  de- 
bate in  Oregon  are  prepar- 
ing to  spend  $10  million 
persuading  the  electorate. 
“It's  becoming  the  abortion 
Issue  of  the  next  century 
and  just  as  nasty,”  said  a 
local  lawyer. 

The  supreme  court  rul- 
ing, written  by  the  chief 
Justice,  WUHam  Rebnquist, 
whose  wife  died  In  1991 
after  a long  battle  with  can- 
cer, said:  “Legal  physician- 
assisted  suicide  could  make 
it  more  difficult  for  the 
state  to  protect  depressed 
or  nwntaTly  ill  persons  or 
those  who  are  suffering 
from  untreated  pain  from 
suicidal  impulses.”  . 


Safe  as  houses . . . Hatwdn  Rodriguez,  aged  90,  refuses  to  sell  his  boose  on  McKinnon  Street  in  Dallas,  so  the  bank  that 
b««  bought  tin*  surrounding  land  i<  wrapping  Its  new  building  around  three  sides  of  It  photograph;  karen  stallwooo 

Britain  ‘diverted  Jewish  savings’ 


Julian  Borger  in  Jerusalem 

THE  British  government 
has  been  accused  of  mis- 
appropriating “tens  of 
millions  of  pounds”  belonging 
to  Holocaust  survivors,  who 
were  allegedly  denied  access 
to  their  savings  after  the  war 
by  British  bureaucrats. 

Jews  who  survived  the 
Nazis  and  then  the  commu- 
nists in  east  and  central 
Europe  died  In  poverty  alter 
long,  mostly  fruitless  legal 
battles  with  Whitehall  to 
reclaim  their  Inheritance, 
their  descendants  say. 

According  to  the  Tel-Aviv 
business  dally  (Robes,  the 
Board  of  Trade  deliberately 
made  it  difficult  for  Jews  to 
reclaim  their  money,  and  di- 
verted the  ftmda  to  compen- 
sate British  citizens  who  had 
lost  investments  in  east  and 
central  Europe.. 

A spokeswoman  from  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  In- 
dustry said  yesterday  that  the 


matter  would  be  looked  into. 

Yochanan  Leopold’s  Hun- 
garian-born mother  died  frus- 
trated in  1991  after  decades 
trying  to  force  the  Govern- 
ment to  repay  the  family  for- 
tune her  father  deposited  in 
Britain  as  war  approached  in 
the  late  1930s.  The  money  was 
confiscated,  because  he  was 
classified  as  an  enemy  alien. 

After  he  died  in  1949  the 
family  wrote  to  the  Board  of 
Trade’s  Custodian  of  Enemy 
Property  pointing  out  that  as 
Jews  who  had  suffered  terri- 
bly at  the  bands  of  the  Nazis 
and  their  allies,  they  could 
hardly  be  considered  enemies. 

“They  wrote  back  and  they 
wanted  us  to  prove  my  grand- 
father's death  was  a direct 
consequence  of  Holocaust. 
But  how  can  you  prove  this?” 
Mr  Leopold  said  yesterday  at 
his  home  in  Tel-Aviv. 

"The  reasoning  is  if  you 
survived,  you  cannot  be 
proved  to  be  a victim,  which 
is  absurd.  But  to  prove  you 
were  a victim  at  all  is  ridicu- 


lous. It  Is  money  which  be- 
longed to  us  by  law.” 

Itamar  Levin,  a Globes  Jour- 
nalist who  read  the  Custodi- 
an’s files  in  the  Public 
Records  Office  in  Kew.  said 
he  was  horrified  at  the 
lengths  civil  servants  had 
gone  to  to  obstruct  the  return 
of  Jewish  assets. 

"You  wouldn’t  think  even 
In  your  worst  nightmares 
that  Britain  would  treat  Jews 
who  were  being  killed  by  the 
Nazis  as  enemies.”  he  said. 

He  had  come  across  official 
correspondence  questioning 
Claimants’  suffering.  "In  one 


case,  a man  was  given  a final 
answer  telling  him  that  being 
a prisoner  In  a ghetto  did  not 
mean  deprivation  of  liberty. 
Maybe  some  of  those  British 
bureacrats  should  have  spent 
some  time  In  the  ghetto.” 

The  Government  also 
required  that  claimants 
should  have  left  the  previ- 
ously enemy  states  for  their 
cases  to  be  considered,  Mr 
Levin  said,  adding  that  this 


was  almost  impossible  for 
those  trapped  behind  the  iron 
curtain. 

Mr  Levin  writes  in  Globes 
that  Board  of  Trade  docu- 
ments prove  that  the  expro- 
priated Jewish  assets  were  si- 
phoned off  to  compensate 
British  investors  who  had 
lost  funds  in  eastern  Euro- 
pean states  when  they  were 
invaded  by  toe  Nazis. 

He  said  it  was  impossible  to 
estimate  the  total  taken,  but 
pointed  out  that  £200  million 
was  confiscated  from  “enemy 
nationals”  from  Hungary, 
Bulgaria  and  'Romania  alone. 

Much  of  that  — “tens  of 
millions  of  pounds”,  he  be- 
lieves — was  Jewish  money. 

In  some  cases  toe  Board  of 
Trade  did  make  payments, 
but  these  were  token  “ex  gra- 
tia” sums,  offered  out  of 
•’goodwill”  and  involving  no 
admission  of  liability. 

Mr  Levin  is  calling  for  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  6,000 
files  in  Kew  on  funds  expro- 
priated by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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News  in  brief 

Italian  ex-soldier 
‘lied  about  Somalia’ 

A FORMER  Italian  soldier  who  alleged  that  troops  on  a Untied 
Nations  mission  to  Somalia  had  killed  unarmed  civilians  has 
admitted  helled,  a Sicilian  prosecutor  said  yesterday. 

Biaggio  Insacco  told  .1  news  conference  in  Palermo  that  the 
ex-fusilier.  Benedetto  Bertini,  had  admitted  fabricating  evi- 
dence published  last  Friday  in  toe  news  magazine  Panorama. 

••I  invented  everything  for  the  money.”  he  quoted  Mr  Bertini 
as  telling  investigators.  "Those  dead  Somalis  shown  in  the 
photos  had  actually  been  blown  up  by  a mine,  they  weren’t 
killed  by  Italian  paras” 

The  magazine  published  photographs  of  at  least  six  dead 
civilian  Somalis,  who  Mr  Bertini  claimed  had  been  killed  ’ for 
fun”  in  1993  by  Italian  paratroopers.  — Reuter.  Rome. 

Sara  Netanyahu  causes  stir 

SARA  Netanyahu,  lhe38yoarold  wife  ctf  Israel's  prime  minister 
Binyamin  Netanyahu,  has  added  to  the  troubles  of  toe  ruling 
coalition  by  claiming  In  a television  interview  that  several  MPs 
have  mate  passes  at  her  and  calling  her  predecessor.  Soma  Peres, 
an  uneducated  dishwasher. 

She  demanded  that  footage  of  the  tantrum,  recorded  on 
Wednesday,  be  excised,  but  much  of  it  was  already  on  video  and  it 
was  described  in  detail  in  yesterday’s  press  and  radio  reports. 

The  Interview  broke  down  when  Mrs  Netanyahu  was  ;isked 
about  the  reported  existence  of  a legal  contract  with  her  husband 
in  which  she  allegedly  agreed  not  to  divorce  him  for  adultery  m 
1993  in  return  for  involvement  in  his  daily  poll  nail  schedule. 

Sbe  is  reported  to  have  Launched  into  a biticr  invert  ive:  “If  you 
want  me  to  say  that  anyone  who  cheats  is  scum.  I’ll  say  it:  anvune 
who  cheats  is  scum.  But  what  do  you  want  from  my  husband?  You 
know  how  many  people  tried  to  make  passes  at  tne  :uul  how  many 
of  them  were  from  the  Knesset?” 

Mrs  Netanyahu  also  at  tacked  Ltmor  Livnal.  the  only  woman  in 
the  cabinet  But  her  greatest  scorn  was  reserved  lor  Mrs  Poo's 
"Because  Sonia  is  not  educated  and  she  ntbliis  dishes  and  pLi>  s 
cards,  that  doesn't  mean  that  1 also  have  to  do  that.  I am  an 
educated  and  a practical  woman  compunil  lo  her,  and  that  is  not 
appreciated.”  — Julian  Burger,  Jerusalem. 


Party  funds  row  gathers  pace 

THE  row  about  party  fending  in  tot*  United  States  flan  \t  again 
yesterday  after  a leading  athlete.  Florence  Griffith  Joyner,  was 
replaced  on  a presidential  committee  by  a Ctdifonua  tiody builder 
Who  donated  SiO0.00DUti3.00O)  to  the  Dctntirrat  ic  Party. 

Ms  Griffith  Joyner,  known  ns  FloJonnri  best-known  for  wm- 
ning  four  medals  at  the  Seoul  Olympics  in  IH8H.  said  she  had  nut 
been  told  she  was  being  replaced  by  Jake  SlelnfeM  as  co-eltuir  nf 
the  president’s  council  on  physical  fitness. 

“I'm  very  upset  this  action  was  taken  without  talking  (o  me.  As 
far  as  I am  concerned  1 am  still  co-chair  oft  he  council."  said  Ms 
Griffith  Joyner,  a prominent  African- American  appointed  in 
1993.  The  20-member  council  advises  politicians  on  sport. 

Mr  Steinfeid.  a white  bodybuilder,  made  his  name  with  a cable 
television  fitness  programme.  — Alex  Duval  Smith.  Washington. 


Turkey  withdraws  from  Iraq 

TURKEY’  said  yesterday  that  most  of  its  forces  had  withdrawn 
from  northern  Iraq  after  a six-week  campaign  against  Kurdish 
rebels  that  angered  the  Arab  world.  “We  have  pulled  back  into 
Turkey,  leaving  a small  amount  behind,"  an  army  spokesman. 
Colonel  Suleyman  Canpolat.  told  reporters  in  Diynrtxikir. 

Turkey  sent  about  10,000  troops  into  northern  Iraq  on  May  1-1  to 
attack  Kurdistan  Workers  Party  bases  from  which  the  rebels  had 
been  striking  into  Turkey.  — Reuter.  Diyarbakir. 


Further  delay  to  Vichy  trial 

LAWYERS  representing  lain  flies  of  Jews  deported  from  the 
Bordeaux  region  during  the  second  world  war  protested  yester- 
day at  attempts  to  delay  the  trial  of  Maurice  Papon,  aged  68.  who 
is  accused  of  crimes  against  humanity. 

The  trial  of  the  former  senior  Vichy  official,  scheduled  for 
October  after  more  than  15  years  oflega]  procedures,  could  be 
delayed  for  months  because  toe  justice  ministry  says  there  is  not 
the  money  to  build  a temporary  courtroom  to  house  an  expected 
600 officials,  plaintiffs,  spectators  and  reporters.  The  delay  has 
been  seen  by  campaigners  as  a manoeuvre  to  protect  Mr  Papon,  a 
Gaullist  former  cabinet  minister.  — Paul  Webster.  Paris. 


Timor  leader  ckilled  by  torture9 

EAST  Timorese  separatists  claimed  yesterday  that  one  of  their 
leaders  died  while  being  tortured  by  toe  Indonesian  military  after 
he  was  captured  during  a gun  battle  on  Wednesday. 

Sources  in  the  former  Portuguese  colony  said  Fretilin’s  deputy 
commander,  David  Alex,  was  shot  in  the  leg  near  his  house.  He 
died  in  a military  hospital  in  the  capital  Dili.  Hie  sources  said  his 
injuries  had  not  been  life-threatening.  But  Colonel  Slamet  Sldaba- 
tur.  the  Indonesian  forces  commander  in  East  Timor,  said  he  died 
because  he  “last  too  much  blood”.  — John  Aglionby,  Jakarta. 


Number’s  up  in  escort  game 

A TEENAGER  who  ran  an  escort  service  from  his  school  has  been 
expelled  for  using  a mobile  pbone  in  class  rather  than  for  selling 
sex,  the  Dutch  newspaper  NRC  Handelsblad  reported  yesterday. 
An  official  at  toe  school  in  Enschede  said  it  was  not  concerned 
with  the  nature  of  the  17-year-old’s  calls.  “The  problem  would  be 
toe  same  if  he  was  selling  vegetables.”  he  said.  — AP.  Enschede. 


Peru  frees  political  prisoners 


Cesar  Aquino,  released  after  seven  years  in  a Lima  prison, 
is  embraced  by  his  wife.  Throughout  Peru.  1 16  prisoners 
serving  convictions  for  treason  and  terrorism  were 
pardoned  and  freed  this  week  photograph-  alejandra  ewun 


Yburcarsaysa 

lot  about  you,  you 
big  hunk/  stud. 

Drive  Ferrari?  You're  sporty  and  rich.  A Rolls  Royce?  Successful  and  efignffied.  The  Daihatsu  Hijet  MFV?  Infallible  in  the  sack.  Think  about 
it  whv  eke  would  a man  need  a car  that  carries  a family  of  ax?  And  in  some  comfort  we  might  add,  with  two  sunroofs,  four  redinmg  seats. 

sIM.  a frugal  1 in  engine,  even  a fiv^peed  geatar,  ail  for  just  £4000  on  the  road.  And  that  includes  a three  year  or 
' (Probably  the  only  precaution  you'll  ever  take.)  For  more  information  all  0800  521 700.  THE  SIX  SHAT  HUET  MPV. 
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Handover  countdown 
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Andrew  Higgins 
In  Hong  Kong 


BRITAIN  came  under 
blistering  attack  In 
Hong  Kong  yesterday 
as  bypocrltical  and 
gutless  from  a pro-democracy 
camp  angered  by  the  water- 
ing down  of  a boycott  of  tbe 
unelected  legislature  China 

will  swear  In  as  soon  as 
Prince  Charles  hands  back 
tiie  colony  on  Monday  night 
Tony  Blair,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, will  stay  away  from  the 
pre-dawn  swearing-in  of  the 
interim  assembly;  known  as 
the  provisional  legislative 
council,  but  has  ordered  two 
senior  British  diplomats,  tbe 
consul  general  and  chief 
China  negotiator,  to  attend. 
The  United  States,  which  is 
thought  to  have  forced  the 
partial  dlmhdown,  is  also 
sending  its  consul  general. 

"If  Blair  cannot  control 
someone  like  Geoffrey  Howe 
we  can  understand,  but  send- 
ing British  nfflMalc  to  this 
event  is  shameful,”  said  Emily 

T-nn  an  irtftepArwfomt  legisla- 
tor. “Everyone  knows  that  at- 
tendance will  be  regarded  as  a 


nese  who  make  up  tint  bulk*  /. . 
Hong  Kong's  180,000*troif  . 
civil  service  are  expected,  n 
shift  kqmlty  without  ecu-, 
plaint  or  compensation. 

Francis  Cornish,  trade  coo 
missioner  and  soon  to  be  ax 
sul  general,  denied  any  TJ-tun 
on  the  provisional  legWatmT 
and  said  he  and  Hugh  Davfn 
British  leader  on  the  Joint  Ll%  , 
son  Group,  would  attend  tht- 
investiture  to  endorse  a paral?; 
lei  swearing-in  of  Mr  Tung.  - 
chief  justice  Andrew  Li  and 
other  officials.  -i 

"Nothing  will  persuade  the- 1 
British  Government  that  the;  s-. 
dismissal  of  the  legislative;  ^ 
council  Is  anything  other  . 
than  a step  In  the  wrong  dl- 
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Money  men 
voice  fears 
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HONG  KONG  could  Jeop- 
ardise Its  eminence  as  a 
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Ms  Lau’s  Frontier  Party 
plans  to  protest  against  the 


Chris  Patten,  the  last  governor  of  Hong Kong,  prepares  to  sail  off  in  Britannia  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  he  bag  left  the  colony  In  great  shape* 


Patten  bows  out  with  no  regrets 


Martin  Lee,  the  party's 


Britain  also  faced  Ore  from 


Hong  Kong 

1842-1997 


Andrew  Higgins 


THE  crucifix,  family 
portraits  and  books 
have  all  gone  and 
the  dogs.  Whisky 
and  Soda,  are  going 
today.  But,  ensconced  for  a 
few  more  hours  In  Govern- 
ment House  and  fortified  by 
a popularity  rating  that 
would  delight  a new  govern- 
ment never  mind  an  expir- 
ing colonial  regime  founded 
by  opium  pushers,  the  28th 
and  last  governor  of  Hong 
Kong  is  still  not  for  turning. 

Proclaiming  “absolutely 
not  a scintilla  of  regret” 
about  an  often  tumultuous 
five-year  term  that  has  in- 
furiated China,  maddened 
tycoons,  vexed  British  man- 
darins and  left  the  colony’s 
already  sticky  air  thick 
with  Insults.  Chris  Patten 
boasts  of  the  metropolis  be 
quits  on  Monday  night 
aboard  Britannia  as  “more 
self-confident  and  more 
prepared  to  stand  up  and 
speak  out”  than  when  he 
arrived  in  1992. 

He  mocks  the  repeated 
jibes  of  Sir  Percy  Cradock, 
Margaret  Thatcher’s  for- 


‘ People  will  know 
what  an  unfair 
election  is  like  if 
one  takes  place’ 


mer  foreign  policy  adviser, 
Geoffrey  Howe  and  other 
“retired  politicians”  as  an 
unseemly  “obsession”. 

On  the  coffee  table  of  a 
study  mostly  shorn  of  per- 


sonality by  the  move,  lies  a 
thick  book  about  a 19th- 
century  Chinese  crypto- 
Christian  rebel  who  almost 
toppled  China’s  last  impe- 
rial dynasty.  Its  title:  God's 
Chinese  Son. 

Mr  Patten  confesses  to 
only  one  error  of  Judgment: 
that  he  did  not  burn  his 
bridges  with  Beijing 
earlier. 

“If  I was  doing  real  self- 
criticism  in  front  of  the  cen- 
tral committee  of  the  Con- 
servative Party,  I think  I 
would  say  that,  on  the 
whole,  I allowed  negotia- 
tions to  go  on  too  long  when 
it  was  perfectly  obvious  that 
they  weren't  getting  any- 
where,” he  said,  referring  to 
fruitless  diplomatic  hag- 
gling over  the  proper  dosage 
of  democracy.  “It  would 
have  been  kinder  all  round 
if  we’d  pulled  the  ping  ear- 
lier and  just  got  on  with  leg- 
islating and  got  the  argu- 
ment out  of  tbe  way.” 

Sir  Percy,  who  calls  him 
the  “incredible  shrinking 
governor”,  and  other  crit- 
ics say  Britain's  defiance  of 
China  hurt  democracy.  The 
legislature  elected  under 
Mr  Patten’s  disputed 
reforms  in  1995  meets  for 
the  last  time  today  and  will 
be  replaced  by  an  unelected 
body  appointed  by  Beijing 
as  soon  as  the  governor  sets 
sail  with  Prince  Charles  on 
Monday  night 

“We’ve  established  in 
people's  minds  benchmarks 
which  can’t  be  disman- 
tled,” said  Mr  Patten. 
‘Teople  know  what  a fair 
election  is  like  and  they’ll 
sure  as  hell  know  what  an 
unfair  election  is  like  If  one 
takes  place.”  A new  legisla- 
tive poll  under  new  rules  is 
due  next  summer. 

Unlike  the  Conservative 
Party  he  once  chaired  — 
and  in  contrast  to  his  China- 
anointed  successor,  the 
shipping  tycoon  Tung  Chee- 
hwa  — ‘Tatty  Patten”,  as  he 
is  routinely  called  in  the 


pro-Beijing  press,  has  sus- 
tained an  unusually  high 
public  support. 

In  a poll  released  earlier 
this  week,  79  per  cent  of 
those  surveyed  voiced  sup- 
port for  the  defeated  MP 
from  Bath.  Mr  Tung  won  57 
per  cent  support. 


They  have  turned 
a failed  politician 
Into  a knight  on 
a white  charger5 


Rita  Fan,  head  of  the 
hand-picked  legislature 
that  takes  over  in  the  early 
hours  of  Tuesday,  attri- 
butes the  gap  to  the  “propa- 
ganda machinery”  of  the 
colonial  government.  Gov- 
ernment House  is  awash 
with  television  crews  come 
to  record  the  Last  salvoes  of 
a media  battle  Mr  Patten 
has  won  hands  down. 

But  the  governor  thanks 
China’s  propagandists  at  the 
New  China  News  Agency, 
the  local  branch  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  for  his  public 
relations  triumphs. 

“I  support  without  reser- 
vation all  the  New  China 
News  Agency  has  done  to 
give  me  what  American 
politicians  call  interna- 
tional name  recognition. 
They  have  turned  a humble 
failed  British  politician 
into  a knight  on  a white 
charger.  I suggest  that  the 
chief  executive  [Mr  Tung] 
get  them  to  attack  him 
too.” 

The  Chinese  insults  that 
have  rained  down  on  Mr 
Patten  — “serpent”,  “sin- 
ner” , “criminal  for  a thou- 
sand ages"  and  “whore 
who  spread  his  legs  for  Bill 
Clinton”  — seem  to  have 
mostly  backfired,  at  least 
among  ordinary  people 
with  no  Investments  to 
worry  about  in  China. 


“Why  is  China  always 
shouting  at  him?  Because 
he  is  not  weak  like  [Sir 
David]  Wilson  and  the 
others,”  said  K.  K.  Cheung, 
an  engineer  who  rushed  to 
get  the  governor's  auto- 
graph during  a recent 
walkabout  In  a working- 
class  district  of  Kowloon. 

Some,  however,  genuinely 
loathe  Mr  Patten  and  all  he 
has  done.  “It  Is  very  patnfal 
to  have  to  look  at  this,”  said 
Ronnie  Chan,  a property 
magnate  whose  executive 
eyrie  atop  the  Standard 
Charter  Bank  skyscraper, 
which  he  owns,  looks  an  to 
Government  House.  “He 
has  done  nothing  but  dam- 
age Hong  Kong.” 

Mr  Chan  sees  Britain’s 
11th- ho  nr  abolition  of 
restrictive  colonial-era  leg- 
islation and  attempts  to  ex- 
pand democracy  without 
China's  consent  as  a plot  to 
“booby  trap”  the  territory 
when  China  takes  over. 
“For  150  years  they  ran  it 
one  way  and  then  Patten 
came  in  and  changed  every- 
thing Just  before  they  hand 
it  back.  I was  not  born  yes- 


of  support  from  Hong  Kong 
businessmen  in  1992  when 
he  first  announced  a rejig 
of  the  electoral  system. 
“They  praised  the  strong 
and  decisive  speaking  out 
for  Hong  Kong.  Then  the 
thunder  rolled  in  from  the 
north  and  some  regretted 
having  sent  them.” 

Few  ordinary  Hong 
Kongers,  however,  cower 
in  fear  of  Beijing's  thunder. 
When  Mr  Patten’s  guberna- 
torial Daimler  purred  to  a 
halt  outside  the  Tsuen  Wan 
Our  Lady  Catholic  School 
last  week,  workshops,  a 
book  store  and  a Chinese 
pharmacy  across  the  road 


emptied  as  customers 
rushed  to  view  a spectacle 
probably  as  old  as  Hong 
Kong:  the  arrival  of  a red- 
faced foreigner  in  a big  car. 

“So  what  do  I of 

Hong  Kong  in  1997?  I think 
it’s  in  great  shape  and  I 
hope  the  Chinese  leadership 
recognise  that,”  says  Mr 
Patten.  The  empire  that  cre- 
ated It,  however,  is  finished. 
“I  wear  nothing  that  clanks. 
There  are  no  dead  chickens 
[on  my  head]  . . . But  Cm  a 
colonial  governor.  The  last 
of  the  breed  — unless  a gen- 
erous Labour  government 
sends  me  to  the  Turks  and 
Caicos  Islands.” 


financial  centre  if 
businesses  lose  their  free- 
dom of  speech  on  financial 
matters.  Malcolm  William- 
son, chief  executive  of  Stan- 
dard Chartered  Bank,  said 
yesterday. 

Mr  Williamson,  whose 
London-based  bank  has  a 
strong  presence  in  Hong 
Kong,  also  said  rising  costs 
may  force  service  indus- 
tries to  move  to  cheaper 
locations. 

He  was  speaking  at  a 
forum  on  Hong  Kong  in 
which  speakers  predicted  it 
would  continue  to  be  a lead- 
ing financial  centre,  al- 
though there  are  also  wor- 
ries about  corruption. 

“Will,  for  example,  ana- 
lysts In  Hong  Kong  feel  free 
to  be  critical  about  a Chi- 
nese company  and  the  way 
it’s  roar  Mr  Williamson 
said,  — Bloomberg.  *. 
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NEW  MORTGAGES  AND  REMORTGAGES 


“I  wear  nothing 
that  clanks.  But 
I’m  the  last  of  the 
colonial  breed’ 
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terday,”  said  Mr  Chan,  an 
American  citizen. 

“These  people  are  com- 
pletely out  of  touch,”  said 
Mr  Patten.  “I  notice  that 
some  of  them  can’t  hate 
civil  liberties  and  human 
rights  all  that  much  be- 
cause they  have  American 
passports.  I don’t  see  them 
advocating  that  the  United 
States  should  go  back  to  co- 
lonial rule.”  1 

While  packing  his  belong- 
ings, Mr  Fatten  says  he 
came  across  fax  messages 


The  government  may  look  sec  . 
for  the  next  five  years.  You  can’t 
say  as  much  for  interest  rates. 
That’s  why  out  new  Five  Yeac 
Fixed  Rate  mortgage  is  so  hard 
to  beat.  )i 


It  removes  all  of  the  uncertainty  '■ 
about  fluctuating  interest  rates. 

And  replaces  it  with  die  comfort 
of  knowing  exactly  what  you’ll 
be  paying  until  1st  October  2002.  ; > 
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Serious  excuse  for  a good  party 


John  Gittings  on  Lamma  island  tastes  the  fare  at  the  first  of 
many  celebrations  to  mark  the  transfer  of  power  to  China 


THE  most  Important  part 
of  the  South  Lamma 
Grand  Reunification 
Carnival  was  the  food  — the 
duck  and  scallop  with  celery, 
the  garoupa  with  peach  in 
batter,  and  the  fresh  lobster, 
in  a place  where  having  a 
good  time  means  eating  a 
multiplicity  of  dishes,  here 
was  a feast 

Most  of  Sok  Kwu  Wan  vil- 
lage on  this  Island,  unspoilt 
by  Hong  Kong  standards,  1 
turned  out  at  11  am  yesterday 
to  watch  the  dragon  boat  rac- 
ing and  lion  dance  in  the  first 
local  event  to  celebrate  the , 
handover  to  China. 

The  fish  pens  in  the  small 
bay  were  decorated  with  the 
Chinese  and  new  Hong  Kong 
flags.  The  only  British  em- , 
blem  was  a blue  ensign  on  the 
launch  which  brought  tbe  is- 
land's district  officer  to  the 
celebration. 

The  DO  searched  for  some- 
thing suitable  to  say.  "The 
efforts  of  the  local  community 


in  staging  this  event  show 
how  seriously  they  treat  the 
handover." 

But  they  were  not  at  all 
serious,  and  there  were  no  so- 
norous speeches  about  the 
Joint  Declaration  or  One 
Country  Two  Systems.  With 
the  regional  council  footing 
half  the  bill,  Hong  Kong’s 
return  to  China  looked  more 
like  a good  excuse  for  a party. 1 
By  12.30  pm  everyone  was  eat- 1 
in&  and  kept  at  it  until  mid- 1 
afternoon. 

Sok  Kwu  Wan  can  still 
seem  remote,  in  spite  of  a ce- 
ment factory  which  is  chew- 
ing up  the  hill  across  the  bay. 
The  little  temple  to  Tin  Han, 
the  fishermen’s  goddess,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  village, 
was  built  before  Lamma  was 
leased  to  Britain  in  1898  as 
part  of  the  New  Territories. 
There  are  Stone  Age  burial 
sites  in  the  hills. 

Perhaps  Its  fishermen  feel 
somewhat  closer  to  mainland 
China  because  they  can  roam 


freely  along  its  coast  “It's  a 
red  letter  day,"  said  the  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies  James  Lau 
— an  islander  and  civil  ser- 
vant “We're  all  pleased  to  be 
going  back." 

The  lion  dancers  disgorged 
streamers  with  the  inscrip- 
tion: The  Peart  of  the  East  la 
Made  Whole  Again.  And  the 
music  system  played  Our 
Great  Country  — the  tune 
which  starts  transmissions 
for  Radio  Beijing. 

But  that  was  about  the  sum 
total  of  the  political  content 
Everyone  then  sat  down  to 
lunch  In  the  Rainbow  Seafood 
Restaurant — 30  tables  with  12 
seats  at  eaeh.  The  music 
changed  to  karaoke  Cantopop. 

An  overflow  catered  for  a 
hundred  or  so  dragon  boat 
paddlemen.  If  anything  is 
serious  in  Sok  Kwu  Wan,  it  is 
the  racing. 

The  Rainbow  Restaurant 
was  dearly  delighted  at  the 
custom:  the  empty  restau- 1 
rants  on  either  side  were  less 


so.  Tiger  Beer  provided  the 
drinks,  some  superior  wait- 
resses and  lucky-dip  gifts:  its 
manager  got  a round  of 
applause. 

The  occasion  had  been 
billed  as  a carnival  in  the 
regional  council's  calendar  of 
local  activities.  The  local  ad- 
vertisements simply  called  it 
a feast  — tickets  on  sale  for 
about  £14  a head,  with  two 
free  gifts  guaranteed. 

Hie  VIPs  left,  drummed  out 
by  the  lion  dancers.  They  in- 
cluded some  low-level  offi- 
cials from  the  New  China 
News  Agency,  China's  unoffi- 
cial embassy  (till  next  Tues- 
day) in  Hong  Kong. 

The  eating  continued.  The 
singers  shifted  from  Canto- 
pop  to  karaoke  Cantonese 
opera  — definitely  a new 
experience, 

A small  girl  clutching  half  a 
dozen  “Welcome  the  Reunifi- 
cation” balloons  was  held  up, 
biting  her  lip  because  every- 
one laughed.  "We're  happy, 
very  happy,”  chorused  her 
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lt*s  your  choice. 

■ You  can  choose  our  lowest 
rate  (the  one  shown  opposite) 
if  you  take  out  our  buildings 
and  contents  insurance. 

■ Alternatively^  if  you  prefer 
to  arrange  your  own  insurance, 
we  have  ocher  options  available. 

So  fix  it  while  you  can.  This  is 
strictly  a Limited  Offer. 

Ask  foT  full  details  ax  your 
nearest  Northern  Rock  branch. 

Or  telephone  ourMortgage 
Hotline  any  time  between  . 
9am  and  5pm  Monday  to 
Friday,  or  between  10am  and 
3pm  weekends.  5 


* !»*■ 


0800  591  500 


Northern  Rock  Building  Sorter*  Principal  Office:  Northern  Rock  House  Gotfn^h  n„  ...i  ^ 

Blanche*  throughout  the  UK.  Please  consult  Yellow  Pages.  * Newcastle  upon  Tyne  NE3  4PL. 


That  was  all  that  anyone 
said  on  the  great  subject  of 
the  day. 
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WORLD  NEWS  1 1 


‘I  approved 
some  strong 
regulations 
that  will  be 
controversial, 
but  I think  kids 
ought  to  be 
healthy’ 


port:  Paul  Brown 


E RESIDENT  Clinton  is 
seeking  a deal  with 
India  and  China  so 
that  he  can  agree  a 
target  for  the  reduc- 
tin  of  the  United  States*  car- 
bn  dioxide  emissions,  and 
tfos  save  the  world  climate 
flks  from  collapse. 

/His  government  needs  an 
greement  that  will  let  Amer- 
ian  big  business  export  state- 
rf-the^rt  electricity  genera- 
ors  to  developing  countries 
ind  earn  the  US  “carbon  cred- 
its” fbr  the  emissions  thus 
saved. 

: hi  this  way  he  can  boy  off 
■the  big  industrial  lobby  which 
f is  using  its  influence  to  block 
the  adoption  of  targets  and 
: timetables  to  reduce  carbon  di- 
oxide amiRKinnw  in  the  US. 

Carbon  credits  gained 
abroad  will  count  towards  the 
US  target  at  home.  The  devel- 
oping world  will  get  new  tech- 
nology and  inward  invest- 
ments and  carbon  credits  of 
its  own. 

About  20  developing 
countries  representing  GT7, 
including  India  and  china, 
have  agreed  that  such  a deal 


may  be  possible,  but  only  if 
aid  and  technology  transfer  is 
stepped  up. 

The  EU  will  not  accept  a 
carbon  reduction  agreement 
that  does  not  Include  specific 
reduction  targets  for  the  US. 
At  the  Denver  summit  the  US 
referred  to  “reductions”  by 
2010,  but  without  putting  a 
figure  to  it 

A small  legally  binding  US 
domestic  target  pins  credits 
gained  by  US  industry  abroad 
seems  the  most  likely  out- 
come, the  British  Environ- 
ment Minister.  Michael ! 
Meacher,  said  after  taifre  with  j 
Eileen  Oaussen,  the  US  chief  i 
negotiator. 

Yesterday  Mr  Clinton  an- 
nounced a package  of  mea- 
sures designed  to  reduce  US 
air  pollution.  The  regulations 
are  designed  more  to  reduce 
soot  from  chimneys  and  car 
exhausts  than  to  bring  down 
carbcm  dioxide  emissions,  but 
the  package  also  involves 
heavier  investment  in  urban 
mass  transit  systems, 
at  reducing  car  traffic. 

Industry  groups  which 
have  resisted  the  regulations 


Cars  pour  along  the  Santa  Monica  freeway.  New  US  regulations  aim  to  cut  sooty  exhaust  emissions  and  reduce  road  traffic  photograph  martin  pond 

say  they  will  cost  more  than  | Mr  Clinton  said:  “I  approved  | to  address  the  Earth  Summit  ] gets  will  probably  not  be  | question  of  aid.  With  Britain 


they  are  worth.  The  admlnis-  same  very  strong  new  regula- 
tration  says  that  sooty  parti-  tions  today  that  will  be  same- 


cles  kffl  15,000  people  a year, 
and  that  children  with 
»«thma  should  especially  ben- 
efit from  the  restrictions. 


what  controversial,  but  1 think 
kids  ought  to  be  healthy.” 

He  arrived  in  a heavy 
thunderstorm  late  yesterday 


review  conference  at  the  UN 
in  New  York  while  negotia- 
tions on  the  final  text  were 
still  going  on. 


reached  until  the  Climate 
Convention  third  conference 
In  Kyoto  tn  December. 

One  of  the  sticking  points 


A final  agreement  on  pre-  on  the  final  declaration  at  the 
rise  US  carbon  dioxide  tar-  New  York  meeting  is  the 


already  committed  to  revers- 
ing the  reduction  in  its  aid, 
France  and  Germany  have 
come  under  pressure  to  do  the 
same,  but  but  so  far  have 
refused. 


Mr  Mcaclier  said  he  be- 
lieved the  tight  monetary  pul- 
ley these  countries  had  Im- 
posed to  try  to  meet  the 
single-currency  criteria  was 
holding  them  back  from 
promising  extra  aid. 

Derek  Osborn,  chairman  of 
one  of  the  UN  negotiating 
groups,  said  if  a deni  could  be 
done  on  finance  it  would  be 
easier  to  reach  Jigreement  on 
climate. 

Aid  Cows  have  dropped 
considerably  since  the  Earth 
Summit  in  1992,  and  the  devel- 
oping world  wants  commit- 
ments to  reverse  this  trend  by 
the  end  of  the  century. 

On  climate,  Mr  Osborn 
said:  “It  would  be  morally 
repugnant  for  US  lndustry 
merely  to  buy  Its  way  out  of 
trouble  by  gaining  carbon 
credits  abroad  without  doing 
anything  at  nil  at  home.1' 

Argument  continued  yes- 
terday in  the  negotiations 
about  the  proposals  for  a 
worldwide  aviation  fuel  tax 
and  a forest  convention. 

Firm  agreement  on  either 
seemed  unlikely  at  the  sum- 
mit went  into  its  final  day. 


Prices  down 
on  books  you  cant 

put  down. 


Washington  finds  chicken 
farm  waste  hard  to  swallow 


Alex  Duval  Smith  reports  on  the  threat 
to  drinking  water  from  the  booming 
poultry  industry  along  the  Potomac  river 
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PRESIDENT  Bill  Clin- 
ton can  look  forward 
to  breathing  cleaner 
air  in  the  White  House  rase 
garden  after  backing  new 
emission  control  targets 
yesterday.  But  if  he  walks 
half  a mile  down  the  Mall 
to  the  Potomac  River,  he 
will  come  face  to  face  with 
a less  fragrant  environmen- 
tal reality:  feecal  coliform 
or,  more  prosaically. 
chicken  droppings. 

After  years  of  efforts  to 
clean  txp  the  historic  300- 
mile  Potomac,  America’s 
increasing  appetite  for 
white  meat  has  reversed  a 
trend  which  had  begun  to 
tempt  households  In  Wash- 
ington DC  to  throw  away 
their  water  filters. 

The  trouble  originates 
upstream  in  places  such  as 
Moo  refield,  a town  which 
calls  itself  the  poultry  capi- 
tal of  West  Virginia.  Here, 
the  air  is  filled  each  day 
with  the  putrid  smell  of 
340,000  birds  being  slaugh- 
tered. Each  year  the 
groundwater  accommo- 
dates 155,000  tons  of 
chicken  waste,  including 
droppings  and  carcasses. 

So  strong  is  concern 
about  pollution  from  the 
1.500  chicken  farms  In 
West  Virginia  — whose 
poultry  production  has 
more  than  donbled  in  10 


Russia  and 
Ukraine  slice 
into  the 
arms  market 


Jon  Henley  In  Hetefaiid 


RUSSIA  and  European 
Union  states  have  grabbed 
a bigger  share  of  the  global 
weapons  market,  but  the 
United  States  remains  the  un- 
disputed leader,  the  Stockholm 
International  Peace  Research 
Institute  said  yesterday. 

In  its  annual  report  the 
standard  work  on  the  world’s 
arms  trade  and  armed  con- 
flicts, it  said  Russia's  reorga- 
nised weapons  industry  con- 
tinued to  expand,  accounting 
fbr  20  pa-  cent  of  world  sales  of 
major  conventional  arms  last 
year,  a fivefold  Increase  since 
1994. 

EU  countries  now  have 
28  per  cent  of  the  market,  com- 
pared with  15  per  cent  10  years 
ago,  while  America’s  share  ap- 
pears to  have  stabilised  at 
around  44  per  cent  Britain 
remained  the  fourth  largest 
exporter  of  major  conven- 
tional weapons,  behind  Amer- 
ica, Russia  and  Germany  and 
just  ahead  of  France. 

Ukraine’s  arms  exports 
have  more  than  trebled  to 

SI 00  million  (about  £60  mil- 
lion) since  1993.  Slpri  is  also 
concerned  about  a big  in- 
crease In  military  research 
and  development  spending  in 
Japan  and  South  Korea. 


years  — that  US  environ- 
mentalists last  month  put 
the  Potomac  on  their  list  of 
endangered  rivers  for  the 
first  time  in  20  years. 

More  than  1 million 
people  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Northern  Vir- 
ginia drink  water  originat- 
ing in  the  river. 

“The  Potomac  has  been  a 
showplace  for  river  resto- 
ration over  a period  of  20 
years,”  said  Beth  Norcross. 
director  of  the  charitable 
American  Rivers  Group. 
“But  it  is  imperative  that 
we  pay  attention  to  these 
growing  threats  before  they 
become  a crisis.” 

Ms  Norcross  says  the 
river,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  Mary- 
land, West  Virginia  and  Vir- 
ginia. is  now  the  seventh 
most  endangered  in  the  US. 
Because  of  its  historical  Im- 
portance — it  runs  past 
Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of 
George  Washington,  and  is 
a central  feature  of  the  capi- 
tal — the  Potomac’s  health 
Is  seen  as  a measure  of  US 
commitment  to  environ- 
mental protection. 

While  officials  claim  that 
the  river,  which  has  a 
growing  population  of  bass, 
perch,  osprey,  eagles  and 
heron,  is  in  better  condi- 
tion than  it  has  been  for  a 
century,  river  watchdogs 


say  the  pollution  from  poul- 
try farms  is  out  of  control. 

In  Moo  refield  (pop  1,700) 
those  not  on  the  forms 
work  at  Wampler’s,  a plant 
processing  1 million  lbs  of 
chicken  a day  on  a relent- 
less production  line  of 
slaughtering,  cleaning,  de- 
taining, washing,  sorting, 
freezing  and  packing. 

“We  have  got  to  have  a 
balance  between  the  envi- 
ronment and  Industry,” 
said  Robert  Fertig,  a 
Moorefleld  town  council- 
lor. “You  could  Just  shut 
everything  down  and  take 
care  of  the  environment. 
But  you  do  not  want  every- 
one to  starve  to  death.” 

The  chicken  boom  In  the 
early  1990s  — sparked  by 
low  prices  and  chicken's 
healthier  image  than  red 
meat  — brought  Moorefleld 
its  fortune. 

But  the  corporate  form- 
ing which  now  dominates 
the  state’s  economy  is 
fickle.  Big  producers  such 
as  Perdue.  Tysons  and  WLR 
Foods  — of  which  Wam- 
pler’s is  a subsidiary’  — can 
relocate  at  whim  and  often 
do  so  after  local  authorities 
impose  fines  for  pollution. 

In  the  1980s,  much  of 
WLR  Foods’  production 
was  centred  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  in  Virginia.  But 
the  company  looked  to 
Moorefleld  after  Virginia 
fined  it  when  tests  in  1991 
showed  groundwater  levels 
of  faecal  coliform  were 
more  than  twice  the  legal 
limit. 
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Flying  back  to  the  70s 

BA's  labour  policy  is  trapped  in  a time-warp 


THE  CONFRONTATION  between  Brit- 
ish Airways  and  unions  representing 
cabin  and  ground  staff  looks  like  a 
battle  from  a previous  century.  The 
unions  have  voted  to  take  industrial 
action  while  BA  has  been  recruiting 
over  1,000  alternative  staff  (they  used  to 
be  called  blacklegs)  to  keep  services 
going  in  the  event  erf  a strike.  They  are 
being  offered  up  to  £328  a week  plus  in 
some  cases  the  cost  of  minicab  ride  to 
the  airport.  Unless  something  gives, 
this  dispute  could  easily  develop  into  a 
Wapping  in  the  air  with  goodness 
knows  what  consequences  for  tire 
unions  and  the  airline,  which  -recently 
announced  a £60  million  facelift  As 
with  so  many  strikes  it  is  easy  to  see 
the  problem  from  both  sides.  The 
unions  feel  a settlement  is  being  im- 
posed on  them  instead  of  being  negoti- 
ated, while  the  management  says  there 
have  been  five  months  of  negotiations 
and  20  formal  meetings  but  they  have 
got  nowhere.  Robert  Ayling,  chief  exec- 
utive of  BA,  talks  of  unions  stuck  in  the 
1970s.  He  is  prepared  to  talk  if  the 
unions  put  conflict  behind  them.  None 
of  this  fits  in  with  the  ideal  of  John 
Monks,  general  secretary  of  the  TUC, 
that  unions  should  become  part  of  the 
solution  rather  than  part  of  the  problem 
— but  the  unions  would  doubtless  say 
the  same  of  management 
None  of  the  central  issues  seem  inca- 
pable of  rational  solution.  BA  wants  to 
abolish  perks  like  overseas  allowances 
for  cabin  crew  in  exchange  for  pension- 
able increases  of  between  14  and  24  per 
cent  The  unions  seem  to  object  less  to 
the  concept  of  the  deal  than  the  way 
they  claim  it  is  being  imposed.  BA’s 
plans  to  sell  its  catering  services  — 
whether  you  approve  or  not  — is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  has  been  done  up  and 
down  the  country  in  recent  years  with- 
out provoking  such  a response.  Simi- 
larly. the  company’s  policy  of  asking 
staff  to  prove  that  they  can  do  their  jobs 


as  cheaply  as  an  outside  supplier  or  be 
put  out  to  contract  is  brutal  but  not 
unknown  to  local  authorities.  BA  be- 
lieves it  must  cut  £1  billion  off  its  costs 
during  the  next  three  years  to  preserve 
its  competitive  position  as  one  of  the 
world’s  most  successful  airlines. 

The  Old  Labour/New  Labour  aspects 
of  this  dispute  may  not  be  sympatheti- 
cally viewed  at  the  top  of  government 
Robert  Ayling  is  working  with  Peter 
Mandelson  to  get  the  Millennium  pro- 
ject at  Greenwich  off  the  ground  and  is 
close  to  other  cabinet  ministers  includ- 
ing the  Prime  Minister  and  Jack  Straw, 
with  whom  he  shared  a 50th  birthday 
party.  None  of  these  will  relish  a tail- 
scale  industrial  dispute  so  early  into 
Labour’s  period  in  office  even  though 
the  origins  of  the  dispute  itself  go  back 
a long  time.  It  could  be  that  the  strong 
backing  for  strike  action  will  produce  a 
last-minute  compromise  which  averts  a 
strike,  as  happened  last  year  with  the 
pilots.  But  that  won’t  be  the  end  of  the 
matter.  The  pilots  themselves  are  due 
for  their  next  negotiations  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future  and  the  rest  of  the 
economies  BA  is  planning  will  produce 
more  problems  for  other  bargaining 
groups  in  future. 

BA  is  absolutely  right  to  maintain 
constant  pressure  for  change  to  ensure 
that  it  maintains  its  strong  position  in 
world  markets.  But  it  may  be  running 
too  East  for  its  own  good.  Even  the  gurus 
of  “downsizing”  in  the  US  have  been 
having  second  thoughts.  They  have 
realised  that  the  culture  of  a corpora- 
tion, and  especially  its  employees,  are 
all  Important  for  future  success.  It  is  no 
use  Robert  Ayling  claiming  — when 
announcing  the  new  BA  logo  — that  the 
people  in  his  company  were  “extremely 
warm  and  friendly’’  while  simulta- 
neously planning  to  replace  them  with 
others.  Not  even  BA’s  cabin  staff  could 
keep  up  a genuine  smile  in  these 
circumstances. 


Back  to  tried  and  tested  methods 

Literacy  and  numeracy  must  be  improved  in  primary  schools 


THE  CULMINATION  of  the  move  away 
from  child-centred  learning  came  yes- 
terday with  the  publication  of  a new 
compulsory  national  curriculum  for 
teacher  training  courses.  Where  once  a 
thousand  flowers  bloomed  in  teacher 
training  lecture  rooms,  there  will  now 
be  strict  guidelines  not  just  on  what 
literacy  and  numeracy  skills  primary 
pupils  should  be  taught  hut  equally 
important  how  they  should  be  taught.  A 
25-year-old  educational  cycle,  spurred 
by  the  best  of  intentions  but  prompting 
the  worst  of  results,  is  approaching  a 
full  turn.  It  began  with  the  Plowden 
report  and  the  education  establish- 
ment's endorsement  of  the  theories  of 
Jean  Piaget,  the  educational  psycholo- 
gist, that  learning  is  a natural  biologi- 
cal unfolding  process  under  which  chil- 
dren should  only  begin  to  be  taught 
when  they  are  “ready”.  Desks  were 
swept  away,  blackboards  removed,  and 
children  allowed  to  work  at  their  own 
pace.  The  theory  was  persuasive.  The 
children  looked  happy.  We  claimed  to 
have  the  best  primary  education  system 
in  the  world  but  there  was  no  objective 
check  — no  national  curriculum,  no 
tests  and  infrequent  inspections.  It  con- 
demned hundreds  and  thousands  of 
children  to  an  illiterate  — and  innu- 
merate  — future. 

Now  we  know  differently.  Thanks  to 
the  last  government,  we  have  a national 
curriculum  and  national  tests.  In  the 
first  tests  for  ll-year-olds  two  years  ago, 
over  half  the  country’s  children  failed 
to  achieve  the  expected  level  in  English 


and  maths.  Far  from  being  the  best  in 
the  world,  our  primary  education  was 
among  the  worst  of  all  developed  states. 
No  other  state  — except  New  Zealand  — 
followed  our  example.  Not  even  Swit- 
zerland, Piaget’s  home  state,  endorsed 
his  ideas.  All  major  political  parties  are 
now  agreed  that  there  has  to  be  more 
focus  on  literacy  and  numeracy.  All 
accept  there  has  to  be  more  use  of 
“tried  and  tested”  teaching  methods. 
Already  standards  have  crept  up  but 
ministers  are  rightly  setting  much 
higher  targets  (75  per  cent  for  maths 
and  80  per  cent  for  English)  for  the  year 
2002.  No  nation  can  prosper  with  an 
illiterate  and  innumerate  workforce. 
Not  all  children  learn  easily  but  the 
solution  is  not  to  spare  them  from  the 
difficult  task  but  for  teachers  to  enve- 
lope the  expertise  which  ensures  all 
children  leave  primary  school  able  to 
read,  write  and  add  up. 

Until  we  had  a national  school  curric- 
ulum, we  had  no  way  of  specifying  what 
students  should  do  on  teacher  training 
courses.  Sensibly,  ministers  yesterday 
delayed  the  new  standards  for  teacher 
trainees  by  one  year,  so  that  colleges 
are  properly  prepared.  It  is  better  they 
get  it  right  rather  than  rush  it  through. 
Future  trainees  will  have  to  meet  new 
standards,  not  just  in  teaching  tech- 
niques but  in  homework  setting  and 
maintaining  discipline.  The  next  task  is 
to  put  in  place  sufficient  inservice 
tra  ining  programmes  so  that  all  200,000 
existing  primary  teachers  are  as  compe- 
tent as  the  new  teacher  graduates. 


Yeltsin:  the  tales  of  a bodyguard 

Even  if  they’re  not  all  true,  we  should  know  more  about  his  health 


BORIS  YELTSIN  has  always  been  a 
colourful  character,  but  some  of  the 
revelations  by  his  former  bodyguard, 
Alexander  Korzhakov,  are  disturbingly 
dark.  Suicide  attempts,  debilitating 
strokes,  a poor  grasp  of  issues  and  hints 
of  corruption  are  just  some  of  the  mor- 
sels he  dishes  up  in  a tasty  interview 
with  our  Moscow  correspondent  Cyn- 
ics will  argue  that  the  timing  is  linked 
to  Mr  Korzhakov's  dismissal  and  the 
publication  of  his  own  memoirs.  Some 
of  what  he  says  confirms  long-standing 
rumours,  but  no-one  who  cares  about 
Russia  can  fail  to  he  concerned. 

Mr  Rorzhakhov  was  closer  than  any- 
one else  to  Mr  Yeltsin  for  over  a decade 
though  even  outsiders  have  observed 
worrying  signs  recently  in  Helsinki  in 
March  and  in  Paris  last  month  he 
confounded  the  work  of  arms  control 
experts  by  making  spontaneous  ges- 
tures that  were  either  incomprehensi- 
ble or  plain  foolish-  Feted  by  the  G7 


industrial  nations  in  Denver  last  week- 
end at  what  they  flatteringly  renamed 
the  Summit  of  the  Eight,  he  was  taken 
ill  at  a party  and  had  to  leave  early.  Any 
national  leader  of  66  who  has  under- 
gone heart  bypass  surgery  and  has  a 
reputation  for  heavy  drinking  Is  clearly 
going  to  be  watched  more  closely  than  a 
younger,  healthier  man. 

Russians  may  not  be  too  excited  by 
Mr  Korzhakov's  tales:  they  may  even 
see  their  president  in  a more  human 
light  But  they  have  been  here  before: 
Leonid  Brezhnev  ruled  for  years  with 
terrible  ill-health.  Yet  then  the  Soviet 
Union  — far  more  than  an  Upper  Volta 
with  rockets  — was  a real  superpower. 
Russia  is  starting  to  look  stronger  as  it 
emerges  from  its  post-Soviet  trauma, 
politically  and  economically,  but  it  still 
lacks  the  civil  society  which  is  taken 
for  granted  in  the  West  More  transpar- 
ency about  the  president’s  health  and 
weifere  would  be  a useful  contribution. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


A drug  problem  beyond  the  T aliban 


AFGHANISTAN’S  Tali- 
ban regime  may  very 
well  be  a a black  as  it  is 
painted.  But  for  Derek  Fat- 
cbett  (How  the  Taliban  are  de- 
stroying our  cities,  June  25) 
to  blame  it  for  the  drug  prob- 
lem in  Britain's  cities  Is  a bit 
steep.  Heroin  was  a problem 
here  when  the  Taliban  was 
just  a gleam  in  the  eyes  of  its 
Saudi-CIA  paymasters.  In 
those  days  it  came  from  some 
other  ravaged  part  of  Asia. 

The  United  States  experi- 
ence with  the  cocaine  trade 
from  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  shows  the  stagger- 
ing ineffectiveness  of  power- 
ful states  bullying  remote 
(generally  poor)  countries  to 
try  and  “stop  the  flow  of 
drugs"-  Of  course  the  Taliban 
should  be  encouraged  to  stop 
opium  growing  but  wherever 
they  are  grown,  the  drugs  are 
being  consumed  here  by 
home-grown  young  people. 
The  problem  is  in  London  and 
other  British  cities,  not  in  a 
faraway  country  about  which 
even  New  Labour  can  do 
little. 

John  Spencer. 

38  Earlsfield  Road, 

London  SW183DN. 


[EROIN  has  been  coming 
into  Britain  for  many 
years,  long  before  many  of 
today’s  Talibans  were  bom. 
Some  is  grown  in  Iran,  Paki- 
stan, the  Central  Asian 
Republics  and  Afghanistan; 
lsurge  quantities  are  also  har- 
vested in  the  Golden  Triangle 
of  South  East  Asia.  The  drug 
reaches  Western  Europe  by  a 

variety  of  routes. 

Having  talked  to  them  on 
this  subject,  I am  in  no  doubt 
that  the  Taliban  want  to  stop 
the  growing  of  opium  poppies. 
Even  Mr  Fatchett  seems  to  be 
admitting  that  the  Taliban 
are  against  drug  dealing  but 
doubts  their  ability  to  enforce 
their  wlIL 

At  the  present,  indeed,  they 
do  not  have  the  resources  In 
do  this.  One  area  where 
opium  Is  grown,  Badaksban, 
is  stfEL  under  the  control  of  ex- 
president Rabbani.  There  is 
also  continuing  fighting  in 
parts  of  northern  Afghani- 
stan, where  the  Russians  in 
particular  are  openly  helping 
the  warlords  with  military 
hardware  and  financial  assis- 
tance. Iran  is  also  supporting 
these  oeonle. 

If  the  British  Government 


wants  to  damp  down  on 
opium  production  in  Afghani- 
stan, its  best  plan  is  to  put 
pressure  on  Russia  and  Af- 
ghanistan's neighbours  to 
stop  arming  dissident  groups. 
Once  there  is  peace,  the  Tali- 
ban will  do  their  best  to  stop 
the  cultivation  of  opium. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  this  alone 
would  stop  drug  addiction 
here. 

Mary  Dines. 

48  Brownlo  w Road. 

London  Nil  2BS. 


DEREK  Fatchett  says: 
“The  lives  of  our  young 
people  will  be  determined  by 
our  ability  to  stop  the  flow  of 
drugs  from  Afghanistan."  We 
are  hearing  one  Labour  Party 
spokesperson  after  another 
trot  out  the  samp  tired  old 
thoughts:  George  Howarth 
MP  saying  that  a debate  on 
drugs  would  give  out  the 
wrong  message  to  young 
people;  Tony  Blair  appointing 
a “drug  czar”  to  solve  the 
drug  problem. 

It  is  time  to  listen  to  the 
people  who  know  what  they 
are  talking  about  — the 
people  in  the  front  line. 


Anthony  Buckingham,  dep- 
uty director  of  the  UN  Drugs 
Control  Programme:  “There 
were  high  hopes  when  the 
Taliban  first  took  over  that 
they  were  anti-drug.  But  wars 
— even  holy  wars  -—  are  ex- 
pensive. [Poppy-growing]  is 
already  Impossible  to  control 

in  Affehnniotan.** 

A local  aid  organiser  in 
Jalalabad:  “Legalise  the  lot  It 
will  be  the  end  of  the  drug 
barons.  They  will  go  broke 
and  kill  each  other.  But  of 
course,  the  world  will  never 
accept  that  So  well  go  on 
fighting  a losing  war.” 

Commander  John  Grieve, 
Criminal  Intelligence  Unit, 
Scotland  Yard:  “Drugs  prob- 
lems should  be  solved  by  local 
communities.  If  there  wasn't 
the  demand  In  the  West,  In 
the  rich  countries  of  the 
world,  then  there  wouldn’t  be 
the  supply  networks  that 
there  are.  The  issue  has  to  be, 
can  a criminal-justice  system 
solve  this  particular 
problem?”. 

Danny  Knshltck. 
Co-ordlnaccfc  -V-  T 
Transform. 

82  Colston  Sheet,  >■" 

Bristol  BS15BB: 


The  Dome  front 


"THE  major  British  sporting 
I events  of  the  summer  have 
so  far  been  seriously  inter- 
rupted by  the  weather.  The 
question  of  what  to  house  in 
the  Millennium  Dome  Is  thus 
easily  answered:  rebuild 
Lord's  and  Wimbledon  in 
Greenwich. 

(Dr)  Warren  L Kovach. 

85  Nant-y-Felln,  Pentraeth, 
Anglesey.  Wales  LL75  8UY. 


NOW  that  some  sensible 
ideas  are  coming  forward 
for  the  contents  or  the  Dome, 
how  about  going  even  greener 
and  providing  no  car  parks? 
South-east  London  can  do 
without  the  extra  traffic,  and 
when  it's  all  over,  the  site 
could  become  England’s  first 
car-free  urban  village. 

Adam  So  wan. 

24  New  Road, 

Reading  RGl  5JD. 


YOUR  reporter  made  no 
effort  to  contact  me  or  any 
Downing  Street  spokesperson 
regarding  the  story  about 
Jennie  Page's  salary  (Labour 
backs  fat  cat*  millennium 
project  salary,  June  25).  He 
would  have  been  told  her  sal- 
ary arrangements  have  never 
been  pot  to  me  nor  sanctioned 
by  me;  they  were  based,  by 
the  previous  government,  on 
the  fact  that  her  job  is  limited 
to  a fixed  term,  involves  huge 
responsibility  and  is  competi- 
tive with  the  private  sector. 
Since  starting  work,  Ms  Pass 
has  satisfied  her  board  of  di- 
rectors that  she  has  earned 
every  penny. 

Peter  Mandelson  MP. 
Minister  Without  Portfolio. 

70  Whitehall, 

London  SW1A  2AS. 


In  brief ... 


TONY  Blair  warns  Sinn 
Fein  once  more  that  “the 
settlement  train  is  leaving”. 
Meanwhile,  BUI  Clinton  cau- 
tions that  “the  bos  Is  leav- 
ing”. Could  this  be  an  argu- 
ment for  an  integrated 
transport  system? 

Chris  Kennedy. 

14  Brooke  Avenue, 

Handforth, 

Cheshire  SK93LS. 


I HAVE  no  doubt  that  the 

management  of  Carlton, 
Granada  and  allied  compa- 
nies will  do  very  well  out  of 
their  licence  to  run  digital 
terrestrial  broadcasting.  May 

suggest  that  instead  of 
being  called  “fat  cats”,  they 
should  be  known  as 

leletubbies"? 

Simon  Blade. 

6 SwaDowtield  Road, 

London  SE7  7NR. 


Ads  for  kids  leave  a bad  taste 


ONE  of  the  consequences 
of  seeking  to  expose  junk- 
food  sellers  exploiting  our 
kids  (Big  seD.  tiny  targets, 
June  25)  is  being  classed  as  a 
food  faddist  and  killjoy.  How- 
ever, an  informed  debate  is 
badly  needed  about  the  televi- 
sion promotion  of  confections 
of  processed  fats,  starches 
and  sugars,  insidiously  tar- 
geted at  the  formidable  pester 
power  of  children*  ' - 

Ron  Noon. 

5 Greenwood  Road, 

Liverpool  Ll8  7HT. 


YOU  ain't  seen  nothing  yet 
Come  to  Newcastle  where 
almost  every  child,  from  the 
tiny  baby  In  its  romper  suit, 
advertises  Brown  Ale  an  Its 
chest  — and  this  in  an  area 
which  has  an  unenviable  rep- 
utation for  drunkenness. 

M J Wolf. 

7 Houndelee  Place, 

Fenham, 

Newcastle  NE5  3JU. 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  is 
supplied. 


Why  UFOs  are  no  flight  of  fancy 


THE  American  Air-Force  is 
I trying  once  again  to  con- 
vince people  that  the  UFO 
crash  at  Roswell  was  nothing 
more  than  a fabrication  con- 
jured up  by  a deluded  and 
paranoid  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation (To  boldly  go  where  no 
mannequin's  gone  before. 
June  25).  I am  Insulted. 

1 consider  myself  a well  bal- 
anced and  rational  person.  I 
do  not  believe  in  alien  abduc- 
tions and  am  loath  to  sub- 
scribe to  most  of  the  cover-up 


accusations  levelled  at  vari- 
ous governments,  but  even  a 
basic  examination  of  docu- 
ments pried  from  the  US  gov- 
ernment reveals  a far  greater 
interest  in  UFOs  fimn  they 
are  willing  to  admit  includ- 
ing one  analysis  that  con- 
cluded they  are  indeed  real 
nuts-and-bolts  machines  of 
extraterrestrial  origin. 

John  Gosling. 

87  Arncljffe  Drive, 

Heelands, 

Milton  Keynes  MK13  7LF. 


Sir  Robin’s  incompatible  roles 


IT  WAS  certainly  wrong  for 
I Sir  Robin  Butler  to  be  used 
by  John  Major  as  inquisitor 
in  the  case  of  Jonathan  Ait- 
ken  (Hugo  Young  Commen- 
tary, June  24).  just  as  his 
luckless  predecessor.  Sir  Rob- 
ert Armstrong,  should  never 
have  been  required  by  Mrs 
Thatcher  to  be  economical 
with  the  truth  In  the  Spy- 
catcher  affair. 

But  both  were  victims  erf  the 
convention,  enshrined  ironi- 
cally In  Sir  Robert’s  own 
“Armstrong  Memorandum'*, 
which  would  have  ft  that  Crvil 
Servants  as  servants  of  the 
Crown  serve  to  an  intents  and 
purposes  only  the  government 
of  the  day.  Independent  consti- 
tutional experts  may  dismiss 
the  Armstrong  Memorandum 
as  legal  nonsense,  but  there  is 
nothing  a civil  servant  can  do 
about  it  (Clive  Footing  tried 


and  faded).  The  Cabinet  Secre- 
tary himself  is  just  another 
government  servant  apt  for 
whatever  business  the  Prime 
Minister  has  in  mind. 

Separating  the  job  of  Cabi- 
art  Secretary  from  Head  of  the 
Civil  Service,  as  suggested  by- 
Giles  Radice  (Letters,  June 
26),  is  a necessary  first  step, 
but  it  would  not  solve  the 
underlying  problem.  What  is 
needed  is  a Civil  Service  Act, 
to  give  the  Civil  Service  foe 
reassurance  of  legal  underpin- 
ning and  to  lay  down  unequiv- 
ocally that  it  serves  a wider 
Public  interest  The  previous 
government  seemed  to  be 
moving  in  this  direction  and  I 
hope  the  new  one  win  publish 
a White  Paper  setting  out  its 
views  before  too  long. 

David  Gladstone. 

1 Mountford  Terrace, 

London,  Nl  1JJ. 


Ode  to  Croydon 


1 IQW  any  one  can  call  Croy- 
ridon  a' cutting-edge  Euro- 
pean city  I will  never  know 
(Please  cut  out  the  contempt 
for  Croydon,  June  26).  Maybe 
this  was  the  case  20  years  ago, 
but  surely  times  have 
changed.  It  is  a dinosaur 
which  pays  homage  to  that 
great  tin  god.  the  car.  Croy- 
don is  at  times  gridlocked  and 
is  getting  worse. 

Croydon  is  doing  little  to 
create  a sustainable  transport 
system  apart  from  the  imple- 
mentation of  Tramllnk.  Even 
this  is  eroding  what  is  left  of 
green  spaces  and  is  being  im- 
posed at  a cost  to  the  most 
environmentally  friendly 
means  of  transport  the  bike. 
Richard  Carden. 

21  Selwood  Road. 

Croydon  CR0  7JU. 


YOUR  list  of  Croydon's 
claims  to  fame  omits  the 
most  Important  one.  For 
many  years,  Croydon  was  the 
location  of  London’s  airport  I 
departed  from  Croydon'  air- 
port in  1983  in  a Handley  Page 
biplane,  and  in  1946  in  a Da- 
kota. The  terminal  building, 
in  which  not  only  the  passen- 
gers' luggage,  but  the  passen- 
gers themselves,  were 
weighed  before  embarkation, 
is  Still  In  existence. 

Ernest  Evans. 

25a  Whitehall, 

Bradford-on- Avon, 

Wilts  BA15 1SQ, 


Tatchell’s  odd 
sexual  position 


ONCE  again  Peter  TatcheU 
demonstrates  why  he  Is 
harmful  to  the  cause  of  gay 
rights  (Letters,  June  26).  Sex 
between  adults  and  children, 
the  innocuous  euphemism  he 
uses,  is  sexual  abuse,  plain 
and  simple.  It  is  about  power 
and  It  corrupts  children  who 
are  not  In  a position  to  make 
judgments  about  ' sexual  be- 
haviour. 

Most  gay  men  will  rightly 
be  disgusted  by  his  opinions. 
Rather  than  reading  obscure 
books  about  South  Bast  Asian 
tribes  he  should  study  the 
work  of  ChildLiae  over  the 
last  10  years  to  discover  the 
pernicious  effects  of  sexual 
abuse  of  children. 

Andrew  Holden. 

Rosebery  Avenue, 

London  BCl. 


■“THAT  Peter  TatcheU  cites 

I such  esoteric  minority 
groups  as  one  or  two  of  his 
own  friends  and  a tribe  in 
Papua  New  Guinea  suggests 
he  is  trying  to  prove  validity 
of  a general  principle  from  its 
exceptions.  It  is  also  doubtftil 
whether  "conscious  deci- 
sions” in  sexual  matters  can 
be  given  from  the  age  of  nine. 

The  complexities  of  modem 
Western  life  might  suggest 
that,  if  anything  (however  on- 
popularly),  the  ages  of  con- 
sent should  be  raised  up- 
wards rather  than  lowered. 

Amid  all  the  media  blather 
and  din  it  is  just  possible  in 
today's  world  that  males  and 
females  are  capable  of  making 
sound  sexual  decisions,  either 
heterosexual  or  homosexual, 
somewhere  between  the  ages 
of  25  and  30.  The  chaos  and 
unhappiness  that  seems  to  be 
the  sexual  lot  of  many  who 
make  their  decisions  before 
that  age  could  be  argued  to 
prove  the  point  Age  of  con- 
sent 27  — why  not? 
IanFlintoff. ' 

Chaldon  Road. 

London  SW6. 


Sharp  focus 


IT  is  very  dishonourable  for 
those  directors  you  named  in 
your  article  about  us  (Finest 
filth,  June  10)  to  describe  our 
fifrm  pink  and  Roman  Porno 
as  “cult”  movies  which  depict 
“1970s  low-life  chic”.  Your  in- 
terpretation of  these  films  is 
misleading.  You  also  say  that 
“by  1988,  it  was  all  over”  for  us 
as  a film,  company.  It  is  not 
over.  We  do  produce  both  adult 
and  non-adult  movies  periodi- 
cally, and  that  is  our  core  busi- 
ness, not  real  estate. 

Tomozou  YamaguchJL 
Producer-director, 

Nlkkatsu  Corporation. 

3-28-12  Hongo  Bunkyo-ku, 
Tokyo,  Japan  lia. 


A Country  Diary 


NORTHUMBERLAND:  The 
abandoned  Wanabeck  valley 
railway  line  is  one  of  my 
favourite  local  walks.  A net- 
work of  abandoned  railways 
throughout  England  has  been 
a bonus  for  the  walker  and 
the  horseman  because  these 
tracks  offer  a firm  ashy  base 
even  in  wet  weather.  I like 
Looking  at  what  neighbouring 
fanners  are  doing  although 
recent  thunderstorms  here 
are  flattening  the  grass  in- 
tended for  hay  crops.  Nature 
abhors  a vacuum  and  once  a 
railroad  is  stripped  of  rails 
and  sleepers,  vegetation 
quickly  takes  over.  Tall.  pink, 
rosebay  wiflowberb  now  pre- 
dominates, withstanding  the 
ravages  of  lesser  weeds. 
Brambles,  thorns  and  seeded 
wild  popples  abound  and  pro- 
vide protective  cover  for  a 
host  of  small  manun^  as 
well  as  roe  deer  which  fre- 
quently come  on  the  track 
from  a neighbouring  planta- 
tion. Yesterday,  on  a dawn 
walk  I Identified  two  does  and 
last  year's  follower,  a small, 
bemused  buck  who  must  have 


been  bom  late  last  summer.  I 
He  showed  no  inclination  to 
wander,  or  erven  browse,  with- 
out his  parent  Stiff  so  small 
that  at  first  I thought  he-w&s  a 
leveret.  I spotted  a barn  owl 
and  watched  ft  flutter  around 
a distant  gatepost  through  my 
binoculars.  It  tad  probably 
been  out  all  night  and  was  on 
the  way  home  to  one  of  our 
nearby  church  towers.  Migra 
tory  birds  frequent  tills  quiei 
place,  goldcrests,  wheateari 
and  sand  martens,  even  tree) 
creepers.  There  are  also  but) 
terflies  and  maths,  although 
these  are  not  a feature  on  my 
early  morning  walks.  Most 
like  sun  on  the  wings.  Dingy 
skippers,  tiny  fawn  lepldop- 
tora,  are  a local  speciality  on 
rail  tracks  and  deserted  col- 
liery areas.  Orange  Tips  like 
railway  lines  bordered  by 
wild  roses,  lady’s  smock  and 
Jack-by-the-hedge'  which  Is 
their  natural  habitat.  Identify1 * * 
the  species  by  the  large  or- 
ange patch  on  the  forewing 
and  underside  mottled  green 

and  white. 

VERONICA  HEATH 
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Diary 


Norman 


Ethe  endlessly 
ltic  world  of 
offlcestaUonery 
?an  early  challenge  to 
“ icommit- 
tto  competitiveness. 

S wholesale  maziest  for 
land  paper  is,  as  you 
..  . it  between  oniy 
» firms. . .market 
leader  Spicer.John  Heath 
aSdJOngflftltL  However. 
wtthJohn  Heath’s  owners 
seffincup,  KingSeld — one 
ofibe  final  two  bidders  ta  a 
-Rothschild’s  auction — 
wishes  to  reduce  It  to  two. 
TOieproapect  terrifies  the 
country’s  54)00  retailers 
and  appears  to  infringe 
competitiveness  guidelines, 
but  tie  Office  of  Fair  Trad- 
ing may  sanction  the  deal 
anyway,  lfso.it  will  griev-  r 
oofjy  embarrass  Mr  Tony 
Blair.  Industrialist  Sir 
Emmanuel  Kaye,  whose, 
family  dwnsmujrfteld.  was 

reputedly  the  largest  con- 
tributor to  the  “blind  trust” 
which  funded  part  of  bis 
campaign. 

THE  Government  has 
put  out  the  offical  bi- 
ography of  Joan  Rud- 
dock. newly  created  deputy 
minister  for  women,  and 
splendid  reading  it  Is  too. 
Everything  Is  here:  her 
frontbench  career  In  oppo- 
sition; her  election  as  an 
MP  in  1987;  her  time  In 
charge  of  the  Citizens'  Ad- 
vice Bureaux  from  1979; 
working  for  Berkshire 
council  before  that  ... 
everything,  in  fact,  except 
one  tiny  thing.  There  is  no 
mention  at  all  of  1981-85, 
when  Joan  was  chair  of 
CND-  How  bizarre  that  so 
high  profile  a job  could  have 
been  forgotten.  I'm  sur- 
prised Joan  didn’t  spot  the 
amission,  and  put  it  right. 

GOD  love  him  to 

pieces.  Paul  Johnson 
hits  rare  form  in  the 
Spectator.  The  dear  chap  de- 
fends the  honour  of  his 
Mend  Jonathan  Aitken 
with  a series  of  ferocious 
counter-strikes  aimed  not  a 
million  miles,  reading  be- 
tween the  lines,  from  Far- 
rtngdon  Road.  “Journal- 
ists.” writes  the  master  of 
sanity  and  rationale  (who  Is 
nota  journalist  himself,  by 
die  way;  he  is  a nectarine), 
“tend  to  be  ugly,  stunted — 
or.  If  tall,  uncouth — poor, 
because  they  spend 
their  money  on  drink  orin 
tiie  betting  shop,  with  be- 
draggled wives  and  un- 
welcoming homes  to  which 
they  return  late  and  reluo-  . 
tantly.”  Sparkling  prose,  of 
course,  but  did  be  really 
have  to  be  so  personal?: 


PWND 

Ip*  Cot 
MtiUp] 


INDEARINGLY.  Robin 
1 Cook  refuses  to  give 
j his  Glasgow 
Herald  raclng-tlps  column, 
and  there  be  was  on  Satur- 
day looking  ahead  to  Ascot 
and  Ayr.  But  hark,  whose 
byline  Is  this  some  way  to 
the  right  of  Cookie’s 
column  on  page  38?  Heav- 
ens, It’s  Gordon  Brown.  The 
. two  loathe  each  other,  of 
gourse  (you  will  recall  how, 
on  election  night,  they  flew 
Anm  the  same  airport  at  the 
same  time,  in  different  pri- 
vate planes),  and  this  twist 
to  their  rivalry  comes  as 
small  sunndse.  At  the  Her- 
ald, meanwhile,  rumours 
about  a Donald  Dewar 
column  on  personal  groom- 
ing art  dismissed  as 
facetious. 

IN  TODAY'S  extract  from 
the  letters  ofHelen  Brin- 
ton,  android  MP  for 
Peterborough,  we  return' to 
the  1990  missive  the  then 
Labour  candidate  forFaver- 
8ham  sent  to  a senior  local 
party  officer.  Having  just 
encountered  Mr  Tony  Blair 
at  a meeting  (“His  words:  It 
is  so  great  to  meet  a PPC  of 
such  quality’  ”).  Helen  chats 
with  three  NEC  members 
. . . with  predictable  results. 
“The  Chair  said  that  after 
heating  me  speak,”  records 
Helen,  “they'd  all  been 
united  to  feeling  that  I was 
someone  who  would  have 
‘complete  mastery'  of  the 
media,  "indeed,  “and  would 
quite  obviously  be  ‘going 
places’  in  tbeHouse  of 
Commons.  In  fact.”  she 
adds,  “I  was  thanked  for  my 
attendance  as  much  as  Tony 
Blair."  Gawd  bless  her. 
Helen’s  comments  about  a. 
fellow  woman  PPC  are  post- 
poned, but  they  (and  much 
else)  will  appear  next  week. 


A RECENT visitor  to 

America  returns  with, 
what  may  well  be  the 
- answer  to  the  mystery  of 
Michael  Portillo’s  post- 
.election  whereabouts.  Bang 

to  the  middle  of  Chicago,  be 
. /reports,  stands  an  enor- 
. K mous  sign  reading;  Yor- 

r tlllo’s  hot  dogs- Large 
1 .parties  catered  for."  Not  the 

, Tories,  then. 


Why  Labour’s  threats 
won’t  silence  me 
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Commentary 


Llew 

Smith 


I HAVE  had  two  meetings 
with  Ron  Davies,  the 
Welsh  Secretary,  over  the 
last  few  months,  in  which 
he.  informed  me  that  if  I cam- 
paigned against  the  Welsh  As- 
sembly proposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, I would  be  kicked 
out  of  the  Parliamentary  Lab- 
our Party.  Further,  1 was 
warned  that  if  any  party 
members  followed  my  exam- 
ple. they  too  would  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  party.  Mr  Da- 
vies’s policy  adviser,  Huw 
Roberts,  then  telephoned  me 
once  again  to  tell  me  that  1 
would  be  disciplined  If  I In- 
sisted on  campaigning 

against  the  assembly. 

Roberts  later  telephoned 
the  county  borough  of 
Blaenau  Gwent  (the  constitu- 
ency I represent)  and  its 
leader,  Bernard  Assinder. 
again  expressing  concern  that 
1 was  intending  to  engage  in  a 
campaign  against  devolution. 


He  indicated  that  this  could 
have  a damaging  effect  on 
Blaenau  Gwent,  in  that  if  I 
were  disciplined  there  would 
be  difficulties  should  the 
i Welsh  Office  wish  to  hold 
future  discussions  with  the 
authority  in  my  presence, 
j Therefore  it  would  make 
sense  to  talk  to  Llew  about  his 
, intentions  regarding 
devolution . . . 

The  threats  against  me  — 
while  disputed  by  the  Prime 
I Minister  during  Question 
Time  in  the  Commons  on 
Wednesday  — are  in  fact  only 
a duplication  of  the  threats 
reported  to  have  been  mad* 
by  Ron  Davies  In  his  press 
conference  oT  May  is,  or  in 
i the  briefings  which  followed 
it.  As  David  Rose,  political 
correspondent  at  the  Liver- 
pool Daily  Post,  reported,  be 
Issued  an  ultimatum:  “Back 
us  or  we  sack  you.”  An  ulti- 
matum that  is  almost  identi- 
cal to  the  one  I received. 

The  tact  that  a full-time 
party  official  should  also 
phone  me  (and.  Indeed,  my 
local  authority)  indicating  the 
difficulty  of  my  being  in  at- 
tendance at  meetings  between 
the  authority  and  the  Welsh 
Office  Is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
breach  of  parliamentary  priv- 
ilege. It  must  be  remembered 
that  I have  not  been  making 
statements  on  this  matter  in- 


side Parliament  — with  the 
protection  that  affords  — but 
outside  Parliament,  and 
hence  with  no  such  protec- 
tion. I do  this  in  confidence, 
in  the  knowledge  that  what  I 
have  been  saying  on  the  sub- 
ject is  the  truth.  Nor  am  I 
doubting  the  statement  pro- 
vided by  the  leader  of 
Blaenau  Gwent  council  to  the 
party  chief  whip;  nor  would  I 
challege  the  professionalism 
of  David  Rose. 

What  saddens  me  about  the 
Prime  Minister’s  statement  in 
toe  House  on  Wednesday  is 
that  no  attempt  was  made  to 
speak  to  me  prior  to  toe  de- 
bate, and  Z am  not  aware 
whether  he  had  read  the 
statement  from  toe  focal  au- 
thority that  morning.  I des- 
perately hope  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's statement  to  toe  House 
was  not  simply  based  on  a 
conversation  between  Ron 
Davies  and  himself 

In  saying  all  this,  I should 
add  that  over  the  past  weeks  I 
have  received  no  threat  from 
the  Prime  Minister's  office, 
from  the  chief  whip,  from  the 
general  secretary  of  the 
Labour  Party  (Wales),  or  from 
my  constituency  party.  My 
complaints  are  directed 
against  two  people:  Mr  Davies 
and  Mr  Roberts.  My  only  de- 
mand (which  I stated  to  Ron 
Davies  when  1 met  him  first 


Shame  on 
you,  sir 


Decca  Aitkenhead 


HEN  you 
are  at 
school,  yon 
are  quite 
convinced 
the  teach- 


w 

ers  only  their  career  so 
that  they  could  be  horrible  to 
you.  When  you  leave,  and 
grow  into  an  old  saloon  bar 
bore,  you  say  they’re  only  in 
it  for  the  Short  days  ana  long 
holidays-  When  you  are 
Prince  Charles,  you  announce 
that  they  are  dangerous  ideo- 
logues on  a mission  to  cripple 
the  country  with  trendy 
ideas. 

Normally,  when  you  are  a 
Labour  education  minister, 
wju  think  this  is  rubbish.  You 
think,  instead,  that  most 
people  become  teadhers  be- 
cause they  want  to  teach,  and 
that  they  work  to  state 
schools  because  they  believe 
in  the.  principle  of  universal 
sftiingtHtm  for  all  kids,  what- 
ever their  ability  or 
background.  • . 

Wen,  tills  government  is 


nothing  if  not  innovative.  Our 
new  Secretary  of  State  for 
Education  appears  to  sub- 
scribe to  all  three  of  the  first 
versions,  and  none  of  the 
second.  Having  decided  that 
teachers  have  a set  of  selfish 
Interests  in  direct  conflict 
with  those  of  the  Children,  he 
concludes  that  they  need  a 
damned  good  telling  off  and, 
boy,  are  they  going  to  get  one. 
In  the  sad  absence  of  dunce 
hats,  shame  lists  will  do  — 
and  if  they  don’t  shape  up 
pretty  quick,  they're  going  to 
be  expelled.  As  he  has  told  the 
“sceptical  and  cynical”  teach- 
ers hfrmspif,  if  you  don’t  like  it 
“step  aside  and  let  others  do 
the  work". 

Amazingly,  it  turns  out  this 
week  that  people  don’t  want 
to  be  teachers  any  more. 

Undergraduate  applications 
to  teacher'  training  colleges 
have  fallen  by  a record  iz  per 
cent,  in  the  same  year  that 
other  courses  received  record 
entry  levels  and  the  overall 
total  of  university  applica- 
tions rose  by  8 per  cent  Ap- 
plications for  post-graduate 
training  to  teach  in  secondary 
schools  were  down  by  &2  per 
cent.  Teachers  aren't  so  much 
stepping  aside  as  opting  not 
to  step  in  at  alL 

Maybe  the  saloon  bar  bores 
are  right  after  all,  and  now 
people  have  heard  it’s  no 
longer  the  lazy  option  they 
aren't  interested  any  mote. 
Maybe  applicants  took  one 
look  at  the  Ridings  School  on 
telly  and  thought,  forget  it.  Or 


maybe  they  are  deciding  they 
don’t  really  want  to  become 
objects  of  public  abuse,  with 
none  of  the  rewards  of  power 
and  wealth  which  other  ma- 
ligned professionals  — politi- 
cians, say  — always  manage 
to  console  themselves  with. 
David  Blunkett  is  not  to 
blame  for  this,  of  course;  be 
has  only  just  got  the  job.  But 
he  win  be  by  next  year,  if  he 
carries  on  insulting  the  pro- 
fession with  the  sort  of  gusto 
even  the  Tories  rarely 
managed. 

"One  of  the  reasons  why 
students  are  turning  away 
from  teaching.”  David  Hart, 
general  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Head 
Teachers,  said  uuite  dearly, 
“is  the  denigration  and  abuse 
of  the  profession.  Ministers 
have  got  to  appreciate  that 
their  drive  for  higher  stan- 
dards must  be  accompanied 
by  measures  to  raise  morale 
and  motivation.” 

Bhmkett  is  quite  right  to  be 
alarmed  about  "failing 
schools":  failure  here  is  not 
the  difference  between  getting 
eight  or  nine  GCSEs  but  be- 
tween leaving  school  illiter- 
ate or  not  The  teachers  in 
crumbling  classrooms  fUB  of 
disadvantaged  children  need 
to  be  extraordinarily  skilled 
and  committed;  there  is  no 
rhoTirg  of  end-of-term  league 
table  glory  here.  And  yet  the 
“Calling  schools''  on  Blun- 
kett’S  shame  list,  published 
last  month,  now  have  rival 
schools- trying  to  poach  their 


of  all)  is  that  he  shows  people 
a similar  amount  of  tolerance 
as  was  shown  him  in  the  de- 
volution campaign  or  1979, 
'and  the  referendum  on  the 
Common  Market  To  say 
only  one  side  of  the  argument 
can  be  put  is  like  saying  we 
will  have  a football  match  but 
only  one  team  will  be  on  the 
field.  If  this  happens,  or  a 
statement  is  not  made  to  the 
effect  that  both  sides  will  be 
allowed  to  be  put  then  the 
referendum  will  become  a 
mockery. 

I appreciate  why  Mr  Davies 
is  somewhat  concerned  and  is 

making  every  attempt  to  pre- 
vent this  debate.  Because 
people  to  the  “Yes"  camp  are 
increasingly  concerned  about 
their  ability  to  deliver  the 
vote.  More  and  more  people 
are  saying  to  me  that  we  do 


In  33  years* 
membership  of  the 
party,  1 have  never 
experienced  the 
kind  of  intolerance 
that]  have  felt 
in  recent  months 


not  need  a Welsh  Assembly 
now  we  have  a Labour  gov- 
ernment which  can  begin  to 
tackle  the  problems  of  unem- 
ployment, low  pay,  and  educa- 
tion and  health  services  in  de- 
cline. They  are  also  saying 
that  to  vote  for  the  Welsh  As- 
sembly is  to  go  down  the  na- 
tionalist road  of  separatism 
and  all  the  ugliness  that  goes 
with  it.  Some  are  also  of  the 
opinion  that  with  a Welsh  As- 
sembly we  would  be  scrap- 
ping the  quango  state  in 


Wales;  but  indeed  some  weeks 
ago  Mr  Davies  announced  the 
new  procedures  for  appoint- 
ments lo  those  very  quangos. 
What  must  be  remembered  is 
that  those  quangos  were  in- 
troduced through  primary 
legislation  brought  through 
the  House  of  Commons.  This 
being  the  case,  they  can  be 
scrapped  through  that  proce- 
dure without  the  great  ex- 
pense of  setting  up  a Welsh 
Assembly. 

The  referendum  campaign 
is  a challenge  to  the  Labour 
Party  as  to  whether  it  is  seri- 
ous about  extending  democ- 
racy and  allowing  the  ex- 
change of  ideas.  It  would  be  a 
sad  day  in  the  history  of  a 
proud  movement  if  years  of 
debate  were  all  cf  a sudden 
strangled.  In  33  years’  and 
more  membership  of  the 
Labour  Party,  I have  never 
experienced  the  kind  of  intol- 
erance that  I have  felt  in 

recent  months.  I hope  we  can 

put  that  aside  and  begin  the 
debate  on  a most  important 
issue:  that  is.  how  we  should 
be  governed,  and  indeed  how 
we  should  govern. 

I have  always  been  brought 
up  to  believe  that  problems  in 
the  Labour  movement  should 
be  resolved  within  that  move- 
ment. But  if  that  doesn’t  hap- 
pen, then  I will  have  to  look 
for  other  avenues  through 
which  to  raise  my  grievances; 
and  toe  Standards  and  Privi- 
leges Committee  of  the  House 
or  Commons  is  just  one  of 
those  possible  avenues. 

I hope  it  doesn't  come  to 
that,  but  if  it  does  other 
people  must  accept  that  res- 
ponsibility. Because  all  I have 
done  in  the  past  few  days,  and 
will  continue  to  do  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead,  is  to 
speak  the  truth 


Llew  Smith  is  Labour  MP  (or 
Blaenau  Gwent 


• ex 


best  staff,  and  real  problems 
filling  vacancies:  the  better 
candidates  bave  withdrawn 
their  applications. 

To  have  a government  com- 
mitted to  helping  these 
schools  is  a marvelous  thing. 
That  it  thinks  you  do  this  by 
blaming  and  shaming  the 
teachers  is  a disaster. 

But  let's  imagine,  for  a mo- 
ment, that  this  is  just  a tem- 
porary snag,  and  that  soon 
every  school  in  the  land  will 
be  licked  into  shape.  What 
exactly  would  this  mean? 

A successful  school,  under 
the  previous  government,  was 
very  easy  to  define.  It  was  one 
which  got  a lot  of  its  pupils  to 
pass  five  or  more  GCSEs  at 
grades  A-C  and,  well,  that  was 
pretty  much  It.  What  else 
could  matter?  Not  a lot. 
apparently  — for  although 
Labour,  we  learned  yester- 
day. will  be  introducing  a sys- 
tem to  measure  a school's 
annual  improvement  In 
results,  it  is  retaining  this 
principle  benchmark. 
Clearly,  it  thinks  league 
tables  work  rather  well. 

O,  A successful 
school  will  be 
measured  above 
by  reference 
a set  of  GCSE 
results.  It  will 
aim,  Blunkett  has  told  us, 
have  strong  links  with  the 
business  world,  to  make 
young  people  “better  moti- 
vated and  more  employable". 
It  will  employ  only  teachers 
who  apply  the  strictest  tradi- 
tional teaching  methods,  who 
grind  good  exam  results  out 
year  after  years,  and  who  can 
surf  the  Internet,  give  out 
detention  and  correct  spelling 
aU  at  the  same  time. 

And  these  teachers 
wouldn’t  have  to  worry  about 
shame  lists.  No,  they’d  be  the 
ah  (wing  lieutenants  of  New 
Britain,  arming  our  young  for 
cyber-battle  with  the  tiger 
economies  of  the  East  What  a 
fine  job  they’d  be  doing! 
Wouldn't  everyone  love  to 
work  in  a school  like  that? 

If  you  talk  to  teachers  who 
work  in  “good"  schools  like 


these,  you  get  a slightly  differ- 
ent account.  An  English 
teacher  in  a grant-maintained 
school  describes  a working 
life  which  begins  at  7am,  is 
dominated  by  Olsted  assign- 
ments, endlessly  changing 
National  Curriculum  de- 
mands, and  is  tyrannised  by  a 
senior  management  whose 
sole  concerns  are  budget  con- 
trol and  exam  success.  Any 
deviation  from  tightly  pre- 
scribed teaching  methods  in- 
vites  trouble.  Time  he  could 
have  spent  talking  to  toe  chil- 
dren is  taken  up  with  paper- 
work. Free  time  after  school 
is  spent  In  private  tutoring,  to 
supplement  a derisory  salary. 

A maths  teacher  at  another 
“good"  school  describes  how 
expulsions  are  celebrated  by 
the  head  with  a fist  in  toe  air 
— “Thank  God  we’re  rid  of 
that  one.  then."  Fifth  formers 
unlikely  to  do  well  in  exams 
cease  to  matter.  Several  mem- 
bers of  staff  have  had  nervous 
breakdowns.  Another  teacher 

tells  of  a head  who  insists: 
“You  are  not  teachers.  You 
are  facilitators  of  learning." 

! would  be  extremely  reluc- 
tant to  send  a child  to  a school 
staffed  by  people  who  pre- 
ferred to  go  by  the  title  of 
Facilitator  of  Learning.  I 
remember  teachers  at  school 
who  were,  in  exam  result 
terms,  pretty  useless  — they 
were  eccentric,  highly  uncon- 
ventional and  probably  pretty 
unpopular  with  the  head.  But 
for  the  few  disaffected  teen- 
agers who  attached  them- 
selves each  year  to  these 
teachers,  they  made  the  dif- 
ference between  a school 
which  was  entirely  alien  and 
a place  which  offered  in- 
spiration of  sorts. 

It  isn't  that  David  Blunkett 
does  not  believe  in  universal 
education.  The  problem  lies 
in  what  he  thinks  education 
Is  actually  for.  and  bow  he 
thinks  it  is  achieved.  “Bad" 
schools  which  are  shamed 
won’t  get  good  teachers; 
“good"  schools  which  care 
only  for  exam  results  may  get 
effective  facilitators  of  learn- 
ing — but  they  won't  get  real 
teachers  either. 


The  budding 
worm  behind 
the  snake 


Bel  Littlejohn 

CRUSADER  for  truth, 
my  foot.  Don’t  talk  to 
me  about  Jonathan  Ail- 
! ken.  We  at  the  Guardian,  bless 
us.  have*  bad  him  up  to  here. 
As  each  day  goes  by,  we  accu- 
mulate more  details  of  his  per- 
fidy. Soon  we  will  be  forced  to 
publish  a daily  tabloid  section 
devoted  entirety  to  outlining 
his  foibles,  indiscretions  and 
fibs.  Public  humiliation,  a bill 
of  millions  of  pounds,  a ruin- 
ous divorce  settlement  and  the 
stripping  of  his  Privy  Counsel- 
lorship  are  too  good  for  the 
' beast.  His  Savile  Row  suits 
| should  be  shredded  and  the 
doors  of  his  snooty  Lord  North 
Street  house  thrown  open  to  a 
theatre  workshop. 

And  n-hat  about  the  man 
himself?  Surely  all  reasonable, 
fair-minded  liberal  humanists 
) with  an  ounce  of  compassion 
in  their  hearts  must  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Aitken  has  been  humiliated 
enough:  now  he  should  be 
thrown  into  prison  and  clini- 
cally castrated  (under  con- 
trolled medical  supervision, 
employing  an  effective  but  in- 
expensive anaesthetic). 

1 can  now  reveal  that  I am 
working  on  a biography  of 
Jonathan  Aitken.  I have  un- 
earthed several  more  facts 
about  the  man's  early  life  that 
are  truly  shocking: 

• Aged  just  seven,  engaging 
in  a came  of  Junior  Scrabble 
against  his  sister  Marin,  he 
attempted  to  persuade  her 
that  pilot  was  spelt  “pilert"  — 
thus  ensuring  himself  a 
Double  Word  Score.  Subse- 
quent perusal  of  the  Shorter 
Oxford  English  Dictionary 
convinced  his  contemporaries 
that  Aitken  had  been  culpable 
of  grave  deceit.  Mysteriously, 
toe  police  were  never  called  in 
to  investigate.  Already,  it 
seems,  young  Jonathan  had 
friends  in  High  Places. 

• At  the  age  of  nine.  Aitken 
won  four  shillings  and  six- 
pence on  the  coconut  shy  at  a 
local  fUnfkir.  Forty  years  on. 
my  researchers  have  spent 
months  trying  to  trace  the 
coconuts  in  question  to  test 
them  for  tell-tale  signs  of  oil- 
ing. But  they  have  been  un- 
able to.  This  suggests  that, 
realising  his  bluff  was  about 
to  be  called,  Aitken  has  used 
his  position  as  an  ex-MP  and 
multi-millionaire  to  have 
these  coconuts  spirited  away 
to  a top-secret  hideout  In  Mex- 
ico, Malaysia  or  Saudi  Arabia. 
• Comfortable  among  the  tor- 
fee-nosed  set  at  Eton,  Aitken 
sat  a major  exam  in  which, 
contrary  to  toe  rules,  he  wrote 
on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
Nevertheless,  he  passed  — a 
case  of  using  his  high-flown 
contacts  to  bribe  the  examin- 
ers? We  shall  never  know  — 


the  only  examiner  we  were 
able  to  trace  died  more  than  10 
years  ago.  even  though  he  was 
a comparatively  young  octo- 
genarian. 

• Aged  21,  the  dashing  Aitken 
was  spotted  by  a contempo- 
rary talking  to  an  attractive 
vo ung  lady.  The  contempo- 
rary clearly  remembers  Ait- 
ken saying  to  too  lady:  “III 
just  go  and  get  a drink  but  I’ll 
be  right  hack."  Aitken  was 

observed  heading  for  the 
drinks  table.  He  was  then 
spotted  with  a drink  In  his 
hand  talking  to  someone  else 
entirely.  It  is  nnt  known 
whether  the  attractive  young 
tody  broke  down  to  tears,  or 
whether  she  ever  recovered 
from  this  cruelty  to  lead  a 
normal,  healthy  life.  But  asso- 
ciates recoil  when  describing 
the  way  in  which,  challenged 
over  this  incident.  Aitken 
merely  replied  — coldly  and 
DJnfy-eyrd  — that  he  had  "no 
memury  of  it  at  all". 

So  much  for  the  young  Jona- 
than. bounder,  cad,  rogue,  vil- 
lain and  friend  of  foreigners. 
Bui  there  is  one  wholly  unfor- 
givable crime  the  older  Jona- 
thon perpetrated  that  was  to 
condemn  him  to  the  eyes  of 
right-minded  folk  — he  made 
Carol  Thatcher  cry. 

HOW  could  he  have  done 
It?  1 mean,  how  could 
he?  How  could  a grown 
man  — a churchgoer,  for  what 
it's  worth  — cause  rears  to 
course  down  the  cheeks  of  the 
blameles*  Carol  by  denying 
her  the  right  to  marry  him? 
Thu  image  haunts  me.  I’m 
sorry,  but  1 can't  Ret  it  out  of 
my  mind.  Sometimes  I wake 
In  the  middle  oT  toe  night, 
pouring  with  sweat,  dreaming 
1 am  Carol  Thatcher  and  I am 
in  Lord  North  Street  and  Jon- 
athan Aitken  is  casting  me  to 
one  side  like  a piece  of  used 
Elastoplast  and  the  tears  are 
streaming  down  my  face  and  1 
am  shouting  "Mummy! 
Mummy!  Mummy!  HE  DONE 
ME  WONG!" 

It's  an  upsetting  image,  on 
image  no  woman  can  forgive, 
an  image  that  should  be  en- 
graved on  Aitken's  cold,  coki 
heart  forever.  1 would  urge  the 
courts  to  further  punish  the 
brutal  Aitken  by  forcing  him, 
under  medical  supervision,  to 
undergo  the  tattoo ist's  drill  A 
picture  of  the  weeping  Carol 
branded  on  Aitken's  forehead 
in  vivid  reds,  blues  and  or- 
anges would  send  a beacon  out 
to  the  world,  and  no  woman 
would  ever  again  fail  for  his 
diabolic  charms. 

As  1 say,  we’ve  all  had  about 
as  much  as  we  can  stomach  of 
Mr  socalled  Aitken.  Arms 
dealing?  Count  me  out!  As  we 
pore  over  the  Aitken  Dossier, 
those  of  us  who  live  decent 
lives,  lives  free  from  dinners 
with  dusky  Arabs  in  Eve-star 
foreign  hotels,  free  from  kinky 
sex-romps  and  far  too  much 
money,  should  take  pride  to 
our  achievements.  Personally, 
I award  myself  a great  big  pat 
on  toe  back  whenever  I read 
about  Aitken.  There’s  nothing 
like  one  rotten  apple  to  the 
barrel  to  moke  the  rest  of  us 
feel  really  greaL  Aitken!  Ait- 
ken! Aitken!  Out!  Out1  Out! 
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Charlie  Chester 


Cheerful  Charlie,  left,  in 
1961  wjtth  Lena  Mart  ell  in 
The  Charlie  Chester  Music 
Hall,  and,  right,  outside 
Buckingham  Palace  in  1990 
after  receiving  his  MBE 
from  the  Queen.  An  older 
generation  of  radio 
listeners  identified  with 
him  because  he  shared  their 
nostalgia  for  the 
cameraderie  of  a working- 
class  way  oflife  long  gone 

MABI  PHOTOGRAPH:  JIM  JAMES 


Britain’s  good 
cheer  leader 


CHARLIE  Chester. 

who  has  died  aged 
83.  was  a fine  co- 
median. a good 
songwriter  and, 
most  of  all,  a radio  performer 
of  amazing  longevity  — from 
the  1940s  to  the  1990s  — who 
understood  the  requirements 
of  the  medium  perfectly.  He 
was  also  an  extraordinary 
kind  of  philanthropist;  for  25 
years  his  Sunday  Soapbox,  an 
endearingly  ramshackle  pro- 
gramme of  his  own  invention, 
redistributed  goods  from 
those  who  no  longer  wanted 
them  to  those  in  need. 

An  older  generation  of  lis- 
teners could  identify  with 
CheerfUl  Charlie:  he  shared 
with  them  a yearning  nostal- 
gia for  the  verities  and 
cameraderie  of  a working- 
class  way  oflife  Long  gone.  He 
had  seen  active  service  in  the 
second  world  war,  he  had 
starred  with  the  music  ball 


idols  or  their  youth.  And  his 
was  perhaps  the  most  reassur- 
ing voice  on  radio  — warm, 
chuckly,  concerned,  confiding, 
gossipy.  No  wonder  so  many 
strangers  thought  of  him  as  a 
personal  friend. 

His  secret  was  simple, 
based  an  advice  given  to  him 
by  the  great  Bud  Flanagan. 
“You  can  talk  to  the  nation,” 
said  Bud,  “or  you  can  talk  to 
Nellie  and  say  you  hope  her 
Leg's  better  arid  you're  only 
talking  to  Nellie;  the  rest  of 
the  world  doesn’t  exist.” 

Born  Cecil  Manser  In  East- 
bourne. he  made  his  first 
stage  appearance  at  the  age  of 
seven  at  the  town's  Winter 
Gardens,  and  went  ou  to  win 
82  talent  contests  before 
breaking  Into  the  business 
professionally  via  concert 
parties  and  the  music  halls. 
In  the  1930s  he  became  Char- 
lie Chester  (“Cecil  — what  a 
bloody  name  for  a comic,”  be 


later  said)  and  added  the 
“CheerfUl”  because  such  de- 
scriptions were  in  vogue  on 
variety  bills  at  the  time  — 
"Big-Hearted"  Arthur  Askey, 
for  instance,  and  Max  Miller, 
“the  Cheeky  Chappie”. 

As  his  popularity  grew,  he 
was  often  perceived  as  a 
deaned-up,  less  abrasive  ver- 
sion of  Miller.  Certainly 
Miller  saw  a resemblance, 
and  used  his  power  as  a star 
comedian  to  keep  Chester  off 
the  big  Moss  Empires'  circuit 
for  years.  Unlike  Miller,  how- 
ever, Chester  eschewed  outra- 
geous or  grotesque  stage  cos- 
tumes and  makeup  and,  with, 
such  performers  as  Vic  Oli- 
ver, Ted  Ray  and  Tommy 
Trinder,  helped  pioneer  “Just 
in  off  the  street”  daywear  for 

wimwtianc 

During  the  war,  as  Sergeant 
Chester  of  the  Royal  Irish  Fu- 
siliers, he  became  one  of  the 
Stars  in  Battledress  and  enter- 
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tained  the  troops  from  Nor- 
mandy into  Germany.  He 
came  to  widespread  notice 
when  he  was  asked  to  contrib- 
ute the  army  material  for  the 
radio  show  Merry  Go  Round; 
Eric  Barker  was  the  star  of 
the  navy  edition  and  the  RAF 
was  represented  by  Richard 
Murdoch  and  Kenneth  Home. 

Afterwards,  Chester  de- 
vised Stand  Easy,  an  Im- 
mensely popular  series  rich 
in  catchphrases  ‘‘W’otcher 
Tish,  watcher  Tosh,”  "I  can 
'ear  you,”  “Don't  force  it. 
Phoebe”  — that  are  now 
barely  remembered  even  by 


the  elderly.  Arthur  Haynes 
was  also  in  the  show,  and 
Chester  wrote  many  songs  for 
it,  including  Lave  Descended 
Like  an  Angel  and  The  Old 
Bazaar  in  Cairo  (the  time  of 
the  latter  Instantly  brings  to 
mind  the  sand-dancers  Wil- 
son. Keppel  and  Betty  in 
twice-nlghtly  variety). 

• He  tried  television  in  the 
1950s  as,  among  other  tilings, 
a quiz  show  host,  but  bis  style 
was  unsuited  to  the  medium- 
Radio  2*8  Sunday  Soapbox 
began  in  1969,  and  soon  at- 
tracted an  audience  of  around 
400.000.  Up  to  500  listeners 


wrote  in  every  week,  trying  to 
contact  old  friends,  or  need- 
ing pianos  or  typewriters,  or 
just  asking  for  a mention  for  a 
loved  one  who  was  ill,  and 
Chester  took  his  responsibil- 
ities very  seriously,  working 
at  home  in  Kent  with  his  sec- 
retary through  the  week  to 
prepare  for  Sunday’s  show. 

His  wife,  Dorita,  a former 
dancer,  died  In  1992  (they  had 
been  married  since  1939)  and 
for  once  the  tables  were 
turned:  the  devastated  Chea- 
ter, who  lost  a stone  and  a 
half,  needed  the  support  of  his 
“friends”  in  sitting-rooms  all 


over  the  British  Isles  as  much 
as  they  had  needed  him.  Like 
a true  old  pro,  however,  he 
soon  bounced  back. 

The  way  he  closed  Sunday 
Soapbox  could  make  you 
wince:  ‘‘For  the  last  two 
hours,  I’ve  been  in  such  good 
company.  Thank  you,  dear 
friends,  both.  home,  overseas 
and  over  the  borders.  Do  good 
in  the  world,  and  may  It  do 
you  the  world  of  good.  A fore- 
well  for  now,  be  good  to  your- 
self and  nice  to  your  neigh- 
bour. See  you  next  week.” 

Corny,  yes.  Sentimental, 
undoubtedly.  But  Charlie 


Chester  meant  45  he  was  a 
genuinely  nice,  sincere  man 
with  a wonderful  sense  of  hu- 
mour and  a deep  desire  to  aid 
and  comfort  others. 

He  helped  to  ship  6,600 
hearing  aids  to  deaf  schools 
In  Tonga  and  2,00b  unwanted 
fur  coats  to  Poland;  in  his 
small  way,  he  could  he  said  to 
have  contributed  to  the  cheer- 
fulness of  nations; 


Stephen  Dixon 


Charlie  Chester,  entertainer  and 
broadcaster,  bom  April  26, 1914; 
died  June  26. 1997 


Emilio  Coia 


Great  way  of  making  faces 


FOR  nigh  on  50  years 
Emilio  Coia,  who  has 
died  aged  86.  personi- 
fied the  Edinburgh 
Festival.  As  the  Scotsman’s 
resident  caricaturist,  he  drew 
literally  hundreds  of  perform- 
ers in  his  inimitable,  engag- 
ing and  witty  style,  often  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

Leonard  Bernstein  was  so 
impressed  with  the  speed  at 
which  Coia  worked  that  he 
implored  him  to  go  to  New 
York,  where  he  vowed  he 
would  make  a fortune.  His 
friend  Yehudi  Menuhtn, 
praising  his  draughtmanship, 
said:  “He  has  the  best  kind  of 
intuitive  perception  of  human 
nature.”  Famously,  however, 
he  foil  foul  of  Rudolf  Nureyev. 
who  leapt  from  the  stage 
when  he  caught  sight  of  Coia 
drawing  him  and  tore  up  the 
artist’s  sketchbook.  Coia,  who 
abhorred  bad  manners,  de- 
clared the  dancer  to  be  “the 
rudest  man  I ever  met”. 

The  Coia  family  emigrated 
from  Italy  to  Glasgow  where 
Emilio  was  born.  Like  many 
Italian  Scots,  Giovanni  Coia, 
Emilio's  father,  opened  cafes 
and  ice  cream  shops.  Emilio 
attended  St  Mungo's  Acad- 
emy and  at  16  entered  Glas- 
gow School  of  Art  under  the 
tutelage  of  Professor  Maurice 
Greiffenhagen.  who  early 
identified  him  as  a caricatur- 
ist. In  the  wake  of  parental 
opposition,  he  eloped  to  Lon- 
don with  Marie,  a fellow  stu- 
dent, who  was  to  become  his 
wife.  With  just  £12  to  his 
name,  he  touted  his  drawings 
around  Fleet  Street  until  he 
was  engaged  by  the  Sunday 
Chronicle. 

He  had  his  first  one-man 
show  at  21  in  1932  and  was 
soon  caricaturing  the  great 
names  of  the  day:  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw.  GK  Chesterton, 
WH  Auden,  Rebecca  West, 
T S Eliot.  Evelyn  Waugh,  the 
Sitwells  and  Max  Beerbohm, 
whom  he  idolised.  Dubbed 
“the  first  Cubist  caricatur- 
ist”, he  lost  his  job  at  the 
Chronicle  when  the  cele- 


brated columnist  Beverley 
Nichols  took  umbrage  at 
Cola’s  portrayal  of  the  novel- 
ist Ethel  Mannln. 

He  moved  for  a spell  into 
advertising  and  public  rela- 
tions, notably  with  the  shoe 
companies  Dole  is  and  Saxone. 
After  the  war,  in  which  he 
was  involved  with  the  produc- 
tion of  anti-aircraft  shells,  .be 
moved'  back  to  Scotland  and 
Glasgow,  where  he  resumed 
his  career  as  a newspaper  car- 
icaturist with  the  Evening 
Times.  He  was  art  adviser  to 
the  nascent  Scottish  televi- 
sion and  appeared  regularly 
on  the  screen.  A handsome 
man  with  a Neroesque  nose, 
Coia  objected  to  student 
women-only  beauty  contests, 
and  won  when  a male  compe- 
tition was  hurriedly  arranged 
to  appease  him.  Feigning  sur- 
prise when  a woman  showed 
interest  in  him  he  asked  what 
there  was  about  him  that  at- 
tracted her.  All  he  had  to 
offer,  he  protested,  was 


money,  talent  charm  and 
good  looks. 

When  Alastair  Dunnett  be- 
came the  Scotsman's  editor  in 
1953,  Coia  was  the  first  person 
he  employed.  “I  will  never  tell 
you  who  to  draw.  I will  never 
disapprove  of  who  you  choose 
to  draw  and  I will  never  inter- 
fere with  your  work."  Dun- 
nett told  him.  It  was  an  ar- 
rangement that  suited  the 
caricaturist  to  a tee.  He  came 
into  his  own  every  August 
when  he  upped  sticks  and 
moved  to  Edinburgh  for  the 
Festival. 

He  drew  a daily  caricature, 
from  local  worthies  to  inter- 
national stars,  each  indicat- 
ing his  inveterate  and  rapa- 
cious interest  in  the  human 
face.  “The  face  to  me  is  the 
greatest  visual  miracle  on  the 
planet”  he  said. 

His  much-anticipated  auto- 
biography was  often  adver- 
tised but  never  seemed  likely 
to  appear.  Coia,  though  an  ac- 
complished writer  and  critic, 
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was  for  too  gregarious  to 
stare  at  a blank  page  for  long. 
He  thrived  on  company  and 
practically  lived  in  the  con- 
vivial surroundings  of  the 
Glasgow  Art  Club  of  which  he 
was  thrice  president.  A 
nimble  dancer,  especially  In 
tandem  with  his  beloved 
Maria,  his  party  piece  was  a 
jig  on  a table  top.  Even  as  an 
octogenarian,  he  was  wont  to 
leap  over  bollards  like  an 
Olympic  hurdler.  Of  athletic 
disposition,  he  liked  to  relate 
how  he  might  have  played  for 
Celtic  had  his  mother  not 
been  so  against  it. 

He  was  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
In  1986,  the  University  of 
Strathclyde  awarded  him  a 
doctorate  in  arts.  In  1991,  he 
held  a retrospective  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Edinburgh  Inter- 
national Festival.  He  was 
chuffed  to  tears  when  In  1995 
the  Scotsman  awarded  him  an 
honorary  fringe  first 

He  was  effortlessly  stylish, 
importing  to  the  often  dour 
city  of  Edinburgh  a palate  of 
brilliant  colour.  The  colum- 
nist Jack  McLean-,  Coia's  fel- 
low professional  Glaswegian, 
said  be  was  “Caesar  in  a 
Gucci  blazer”.  To  everything 
he  did  he  brought  elan  and 
energy.  He  was  always  the 
first  on  to  the  dance  floor  and 
the  last  to  leave  it  His  collec- 
tion of  ties  was  almost  as  leg- 
endary as  his  skill  as  an  art- 
ist Whether  greeting  friend 
or  stranger,  be  always  in- 
sisted on  planting  kisses  on 
both  cheeks,  the  act  neither  of 
a luwie  nor  a chancer.  He 
was  sui  generis,  the  self-styled 
Real  McCoia,  a man  so  in  love 
with  life  and  living  that  he 
often  burst  unprompted  into  a 
rendition  of  O Sole  Mio. 
though  he  was  tone  deaf  and 
spoke  in  lusty  Italian. 

He  is  survived  by  his  son, 
Gino. 


Ahm  Taylor 


Emilio  Cote,  caricaturist;  born 
April  13, 1011;  died  June  17, 1967 


Julia  Clifford 


Slow  airs  from  Kerry 


JULIA  Clifford,  who  has 
died  aged  82,  remained 
“mad  for  music”  aU  her 
life  and  was  one  of  the  great 
Irish  traditional  fiddle  play- 
ers. She  was  born,  into  a musi- 
cal family  at  GneevguUia  in 
the  Sliabh  Luachra  district  on 
the  Cork  and  Kerry  borders 
near  Kiliamev,  well  known 
for  its  tradition  ofmusic  and 
dance. 

With  her  equally  renowned 
brother  Denis  Murphy  she 
was  taught  by  the  itinerant 
fiddle  teacher  Padraig 
O’Keeffe  and  achieved  local 
celebrity  by  the  early  1930s 
for  her  effortless  technique, 
sensitivity  and  breadth  of  rep- 
ertoire. Her  speciality  was  the 
playing  of  O'Keeffe's  versions 
of  slow  airs  (song  tunes) 
which  perfectly  demonstrated 
her  touch  and  intonation, 
without  the  sugary  excesses 
which  usually  marred  the 
genre. 

She  came  to  Loudon  in  1935 
and.  worked  as  a hotel  maid 
before  marrying  accordion 
player  — and  Kerry  neigh- 
bour — John  Clifford.  They 
had  two  sons.  In  the  1940s 
they  played  London's  Irish 
dancetaalLs,  almost  abandon- 
ing the  music  of  their  forma- 
tive years.  The  family  moved 
back  to  Newcastle  West, 
County  Limerick,  for  a period 
in  the  1950s.  They  formed  the 
Star  of  Munster  Ceilidh  Band, 
which  played  extensively  and 
broadcast  in  Ireland. 

Back  in  England,  they  par- 
ticipated in  the  1960s  London 
Irish  music  boom  and  Julia 
won  the  1963  All-Ireland 
senior  fiddle  competition  at 
Mullingar.  But  prosperity 
eluded  them;  they  lived  in  . a 
small  Hackney  council  flat  be- 
fore being  rehoused  In  Thet- 
ford  in  the  late  1970s.  John 
died  in  1981. 

Julia's  talents  received  lit- 
tle recognition  after  she  first 
left  Ireland,  although  Seamus 
Ennis  recorded  her  brother 
Denis  — together  with  Pa- 
draig O'Keeffe  — for  the  BBC 
In  1951.  Then  in  1969  came  the 


Clifford . . .broad  repertoire 


first  ever  album  devoted  to 
Kerry  music,  the  Gladdagh  LP 
The  Star  above  the  Garter. 

In  the  mid-1970s  Julia  was 
rediscovered  by  the  British 
folk  scene.  Topic  Records 
issued  the  CUfford/OTteefe 
1951  recordings,  followed  by 
two  LPS  featuring  a range  of 
musk;  from  various  periods 
played  by  Julia,  her  husband 
and  her  son  Billy.  The  music 
of  Sliabh  Luachra  became 
fashionable  in  Ireland  for  the 
first  time  and  groups  and  so- 
loists began  to  include  the 
slides  (single  jigs)  and  polkas 
of  Cork  and  Kerry  with  the 
once  universal  reels  and 
double  jigs. 

Julia  Clifford  came  to  Eng- 
land before  the  1950s  rebirth 
of  Irish  music  in  London, 
moved  in  circles  peripheral  to 
it,  and  was  back  in  Ireland 
during  its  formative  years. 
And  thus  her  Kerry  reper- 
toire carried  Little  value  in 
sessions  dominated  by  the 
music  of  Clare,  Galway  and 
Sligo.  If  she  had  moved  to 
America  instead  of  iCnglanrl 


Jackdaw 


mi 

1 

Raging  bulls 


THE  rodeo  riders  are  limber- 
ing up  now.  All  around  us. 
full-on  stretches  are  being 
performed.  It  looks  like  back- 
stage  at  some  bizarre  cowboy 
ballet. 

Once  the  draw  is  called,  it 
gets  frantic.  Cowboys  are 
clambering  all  over  the  pens 
searching  for  their  bulls  and 

J! ,1 latnthnir. 


mn  nding  them  up  into  their 
g chutes.  Je 


bucking  chutes.  Jason  was 
franking  on  drawing  Spin 
City  hut  instead  he  gets  a bull 
named  B which  he  doesn’t 
know.  In  the  stadium, 
country  music  blares  out  fin- 
ally ftura  a tannoy.  then  a ■ 
voice  announces:  "This  is  the 
bull  riding  outlaw 


styyyyle ...  now  yur  tuff  aaas 
heeell . . .”  The  stands  are 
filled  with  Middle  American 
families  and  scary,  predatory 
girls  with  criminal  hairstyles 
amd  major  make-up. 

The  lights  go  down  and 
hats  are  taken  offfor  the 
American  national  anthem, 
amd  then  the  first  rider 
climbs  Into  a bucking  chute 
while  his  buddies  hold  the 
bull  ropes.  The  gate  flies  open 
and  the  bull  bucks  like  fury 
onto  the  arena.  What  strikes 
you  is  ho w quickly  ifs  all 
over.  A bull  rider  has  to  stay 
on  for  eight  seconds  to  win, 
then  the  next  on  is  set  loose. 
Riders  return  backstage 
clutching  arms  or  limping. 
Clowns  run  at  the  bulls  and 
distract  them  away  from  the 
riders  once  they've  fallen  off 
Attitude  rounds  ’em  up. 


Elvls.co.us 


WAS  Elvis  created  by  nerds? 
There's  a new  book  on  Elvis 
Presley  out  next  month.  The 
Essential  Elvis  published  by 
Andre  Deutsch  to  coincide 
with  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  burger  king’s  death,  and 
penned  by  Peter  Silverton.  It 


contains  an  Elvis  A-Z  and 
under  the  letter  G we  find  the 
entry  gates,  Bill  The  owner  of 
Microsoft  apparently  posted 
this  email  communication  in 
February  of  this  year  “Elvis 
was  never  alive,  he  was  a com- 
puter generated  figure,  and 
his  voice  was  the  worts  of  Cre- 
ative labs.  In  1977  Microsoft 
decided  to  put  all  of  our  focus 
on  Windows  and  the  Elvis  pro- 
ject was  dropped.  Sony.” 

Love  Me  Tender,  know  my 
email,  in  Time  Out 


Jurassic-fever 


AFTER  the  origins  of  human- 
ity, the  question  people  most 
like  to  ask  about  the  distant 
past  is:  What  killed  the  dino- 
saurs? By  theeudof  the  Cre- 
taceous Period.  65  million  • 
years  ago,  they  had  all  gone. 
Their  disappearance  has  long 
been  recognised  as  abrupt  at 
least  by  the  leisurely  stan- 
dards of  geological  tone. 
Nowadays  their  extinction 
inspires  and  sells  books  and 
movies  by  the  dozen.  Yet  for 
many  years  their  disappear- 
ance was  seen  as  something 
of  a non-question.  Text- 
books concluded  chapters  on 


dinosaurs  with  a few  desul- 
tory speculations  about  their 
demise  before  moving  on  to 
describe  the  subsequent  Age 
of  Mammals.  This  was  partly 
due  to  lack  of  evidence,  but 

was  also  informed  by  a firm 

belief  in  evolution  as  a pro- 
gressive force.  With  the  inev- 
itability of  clockwork,  the  di- 
nosaurs had  to  make  way  for 
the  superior  evolutionary  ac- 
complishments of  mammals. 

This  may  explain  why  even 
professional  approached 
their  extinction  as  dllet- 


Pagan  Dawn . . . lost  souls? 


tantes,  advancing  ideas  that 
had  no  scientific  rigour.  Di- 
nosaurs were  wiped  out  by 
epidemics  of  slipped  discs, 
cataracts,  toothache  or  para- 
sites; they  were  feUed  by  hor- 
monal overactivity  leading  to 
bone  disorders  or  thinning  qf 
their  eggshells;  they  were 
victims  of  racial  senescence; 
they  were  out  competed  by 
mammals,  they  couldn't  di- 
gest the  newly  evolved  flow- 
ering plants.  Unconstrained 
by  evidence,  these  ideas 
could  only  get  sillier.  Dino- 
saurs perished  through  too 
much  sex,  not  enough  sex, 
stupidity,  suicide,  hayfever 
(triggered  by  those  flowering 
plants)  or  boredom.  Climate 
change  was  always  a 
contender. 

Was  it  hayfever?  Asks  The 
London  Review  qf  Books.  ■ 


God  shop 


DOES  the  church  see  Pagans 
as  adherents  of  a distinct, . 
valid  “tribal faith?”  Some  of 
us  fear  not  It  looks  as  though 
many  Christians  (though  not  -J 
all)  still  think  we're  lapsed 
Christians  gone  astray.  Such 
people  see  us  a9  lost,  self-in- 


dulgent consumers,  wander- 
ing around  the  aisles  of  the 
religious  supermarket,  fill- 
ing our  souls  trolley  with 
with  spiritual  "snacks”, 
lured  away  from  the  nutri- 
tious vegetable  section  of 
Christianity.  Pagans  need  to 
educate  Christians,  and  it 
can  be  done.  To  the  extent 
that  we  can  convey  the  dis- 
tinctness, the  depth  and  the 
dedication  of  the  Pagan  reli- 
gion, we  can  hope  to  be  recog- 
nised as  valid  though  differ- 
ent If  we  take  them  at  their 
word,  they  acknowledge  the 
divine  in  native  traditions. 

. No,  we  are  not  the  religious 
equivalent  of  junk-food  shop- 
pers. We  just  got  the  shop- 
ping we  wanted  and  left  the 
supermarket  long  ago. 
JunJtfbod  or  opium  of  the 
people? 

Pagan  Doan 


Jackdaw  warns  jewels.  E-mail 
Jockdaw&guardian,  co.  uk,;fax 
01 71-713  436%  write  Jackdaw, 
The  Guardian,  119Farrmgdon 
Road,  London  EC1R  sER. 


Hannah  Pool 


she  might  have  appeared 
much  earlier  on  commercial 
discs,  like  O’Keeffe’s  other 
great  pupil,  Paddy  Cronin. 
Meanwhile  her  extrovert  and 
charismatic  brother  Denis  — 
who  also  prospered  from  peri- 
ods of  work  In  America  — sat- 
isfied such  interest  in  their 
music  as  there  was  In  Ireland, 
before  hfaysyaatiHse  death. In 
1974.  Above  all,  as  A woman, 
Julia’s  domestic  responsibil- 
ities and  conventional  defer- 
ence to  her  husband's  music, 
and  other  needs,  limited  her 
opportunities.  . 

Her  own  health  declined  in 
the  1980s  and  1990s,  but  Julia 
enjoyed  a new  lease  of  life  in 
Norfolk  where  admirers  con- 
veyed her  to  festivals,  folk 
clubs  and  sessions.  She 
finally  visited  America,  made 
quite  frequent  concert  and 
television  appearances  dur- 
ing Irish  trips  and  was  gener- 
ous and -encouraging  to  the 
many  young  players  who 
sought  to'  learn,  tunes  and 
style  from  her. 

Despite-aH  her  years  of  ex- 
ile and  travel,  she  retained 
the  innocence  of  the  country 
devoted  to  the  music  of 
teachers  and  local  con- 


temporaries. Given  the 
choice,  this  is  what  she  would 
have  preferred  to  remain.  Her 
son  John,  largely  brought  up 
in  England,  still  lives  here, 
while  Billy,  who  has  spent 
much  of  his  life  in  Ireland,  Is 
a leading  flute  player. 


Alan  Ward 


Julia  Clifford,  fiddle  player,  bom- 
June  19.  .1914,  died  June  18, 1997 


Birthdays 


Isabelle  Adjani,  actress,  42; 
Bruce  Babbitt,  US  Interior 
Secretary.  72;  Eustace  (B  R) 
Braithwaite,  Carrlbbean 
writer  and  diplomat,  75; 
Tommy  Cannon,  comedian, 
59;  David  CieHand,  Labour 
MP,  54;  Alan  Cores,  writer 
and  broadcaster,  59;  Beth 
Chatto,  organic  gardener,  74; 
The  Most  Rev  Maurice 
Couve  de  MurvtUa,  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  at  Bir- 
mingham, 68;  Prof  Michael 
Dummett,  Logician,  7%  Shir- 
ley Ann  Field,  actress,  59; 
SandhJape  floare,  fashion 
editor,  42;  Lord  Hope,  Lord 
Justice-General  of  Scotland, 
59;  H Ross  Perot,  US  presi- 
dential hopeful,  67;  Duncan 
Robinson,  director,  Fitewfl- 
Uam  Museum,  Cambridge  54; 
Hugh  Wood,  composer,  65. 


Death  Notices 


STANLEY.  On  Juno  88rt  suManty.  M 
Joan  Stanley,  and  as-yun.  ot  Lottie 
data  |toi marly  or  Oldham).  Grsatty  lav 


any  oi  oionamj.  uraatry  lovraa 
mpaciad  wand  of  many.  Funanri  mt- 
vteo  will  ba  held  a!  LaMradate-  Pariah 


Church  on  Tuesday  July  tat  at  11am  prtor 
m si  BMptan.  DomttoM  » llau 


to  cTWitaOtn  ; 


of  Iomm  Id  Dm  Church  Oman  Plaid.  wMch 
at  0m  church  orvmtta  O. 


may  be 


Brook.  MnMjgL  Holme  Lone.  Sutwvfcv 


Cravon.  Kale 


Birthdays 


Lowe.  Edwin  Cbariao,  MA  of  Mom.  01 
today.  Happy  Birthday  love  Carta  and 
DavM. 


Engagements 


MR  ICO  HOOQ  and  DA  TU  MORRELL. 
tim  angssomant.  to  ammramd  hop— aw 


KorwHitti,  only  son  of  Mr  and  Mi*  ©some 
WhraL  and_RachnL  only 


____  Ur  and  Mrs  John  Monad  of 
Harrow.  Middlesex. 


Sm»jWc*_your  announdamont  Mfapftona 
IUT1  Til  AVa  rw  toy  OTTI  TT>  ana  hafioau 


9am  and  9pm  MorvFrt.  • 


round  travel 
cover  for  you 
and  your  family. 
From  27p  a day. 


At  £99.95  a yean,  thrsecurify  of  Centurion  Assistance  cover 

arranged  by  Anwican  Express  raeffecthrdy  ytnns  from  just  27 

pencesday:  Kw  fast  year  family  wdl  have  the  reassurance  of 

comprehensive  cover,  rw  matter  haw  often  you  tr*vej_  - 
If  you  travel  overseas  twice  a year  or  mare,  our  year-remod 
cover  win  almost  always  save  you  money.  Best  of  aU  you're 
piotec^fo  almost  evezy  eventuafayj  fa  fact,  yoa  re  covered 

i at  no  extra  coot. 


What's  more,  you  no  longer  have  to  be  an  Ammican  Exprtte 
Cardmeoiber  to  enrol. 
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Family 
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Individual 
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European 
Animal  Cower 
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£99.95 

£59.95 

Worldwide 
Annual  Cover 

Up  draper  u* 
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To  enrol  oil  die  number  below  quoting  reference  GXX 
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named  as 
die  best 
place  to 
shop  till 
you  drop 


tROGER  COWE 


Milton  Keynes  mall,  jndged 
to  have  the  best  shops  and 
fortuities  of  Britain’s  900 
shopping  centres 

-•  _ PHOTOGRAPH:  DAVID  SHJJTOE 


FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS  15 

German  finance  minister  tries 
now-you-see-it-now-you-don’t 
Telekom  privatisation  to  solve 
problem,  Ian  Traynor  reports 

Waigel  tries 
a further 
wheeze  to 
save  euro 


THE  desperate  German 
finance  minister. 
Thee  Waigel,  yester- 
day unveiled  a new 
wheeze  to  plug  gaping  holes 
in  his  budget.  He  is  trying  to 
raise  around  25  billion  marks 
(£8.?biUion)  by  “parking"  25 
per  cent  of  the  government's 
remaining  stake  in  Deutsche 
Telekom  with  a state  r red  It 
agency  «ntU  the  shares  can 
be  sold  off  after  the  year  2000. 

Still  nursing  his  wounds 
from  his  lost  battle  with  the 
Bundesbank  over  the 
national  gold  reserves,  and 
after  surviving  a parlinmen 
tarv  vote  of  confidence,  the 
embattled  finance  minister 
moved  to  lodge  a third  of  the 
state's  share  in  Telekom  with 
the  state-owned  Credit  Insti- 
tute for  Reconstruction. 

Under  the  terms  of  last  No- 
vember's Dotation  of  part  of 
the  national  telecommunica- 
tions concern,  further  privati- 
sation is  proscribed  until  the 
next  century,  and  an  earlier 
sell -off  would  have  required  a 
contentious  change  in  the 
law. 

Instead,  Mr  Waigel  hopes  to 
replenish  government  coffers 
with  an  estimated  25  billion 
marks  this  year  and  next,  al- 
though It  is  unlikely  that  this 
year's  receipts  will  be  allowed 
to  affect  the  budget  arithme- 
tic In  assessing  whether  Ger- 
many meets  the  terms  for  the 
single  European  currency. 

Mr  Waigel  hoped  to  revalue 
the  national  gold  reserves  and 
use  the  book  profits  to  curb 
this  year's  budget  deQclt  and 
pass  the  test  for  European 
economic  and  monetary 
union. 


Milton  Keynes  wins  top  mall  title 


FORGET  Lakeside  at 
Thurrock,  the  famed 
Gateshead  Metro- 
Centre  and  all  the ! 
other  temples  to  con- 
sumerism at  motorway  junc- 
tions across  the  land.  Much- 
mahgned  Milton  Keynes  is 
today  named  as  the  best  shop- 
ping centre  in  Britain. 

■ The  122  mfninn  square  feet 
shopping  man  under  glam 
and  concrete  between  the  ex- 
otically  namwt  Midsummer 
-and  SQbury  boulevards  has 
been  judged  to  include  the 
best  shops,  the  best  environ- 
ment and  the  best  facilities  of 
the*  country's  900  shopping 
centres. 

..  Conrad  Rowland,  managing 
director  of  the  consultancy 


Retail  Directions,  which  has 
produced  the  rankings,  mm- 
“From  the  consumer  perspec- 
tive, Milton  Keynes  is  the  best 
shopping  centre  in  terms  of 
quality  of  retailer.  And  it  says 
to  retailers:  This  is  where 
you  should  be.’  ” 

In  a light,  airy  but  covered 
H-block,  shoppers  have  al- 
most 200  outlets  to  choose 
from,  including  a dozen  hanks 
or  building  societies,  four  es- 
tate agents  and  five  opticians. 

You  can  buy  anything  from 
a blouse  to  a piano  (Chappell 
of  Bond  Street  is  sandwiched 
between  the  electrical  shop. 
Tandy,  and  the  New  Look 
fashion  store). 

Culinary  delights  range 
from  an  olive  stall  to  the  “tra- 


ditional’* McDonald's  and 
Burger  King.  And  despite  the 
uncompromisingly  21st-cen- 
tury feel  of  the  place,  the  Olde 
Worlds  brigade  has  bad  flin 
with  The  Yoghurt  Shoppe  and 
a pub  labelled  City  Fayre 
(“Why  Is  Mum  so  happy?  Sun- 
day lunch  for  £4.95.").  For  tra- 
ditionalists, there  is  even  a 
real-  market  outside,  open  i 
four  days  a week  with  a ! 
special  bric-a-brac  market  on  , 
Thursdays. 

The  tenor  of  the  centre  is 
decidedly  not  Olde  Worlde. 
however.  Like  the  rest  of  Mil- 
ton  Keynes,  ft  is  a temple  to 
glass,  concrete  and  cars 
(12,000  free  spaces)  — and  of 
course,  shopping. 

Ian  Hawker  confessed  to 


being  a bit  of  a shopaholic 
and  therefore  enjoying  the 
range  of  spending  opportuni- 
ties. Gazing  at  the  timepieces 
in  H Samuel,  he  said:  “My 
wife  says  1 come  for  too  often 
for  my  own  good.  I’ve  got 
loads  of  those  In  a drawer  at 
home.”  Obviously  a connois- 
seur of  the  facilities,  he  com- 
plained about  the  lack  of  a 
food  store  — Waitrose  and 
Sainsbury’s  are  on  the  other 
Side  Of  the  busy  Midsummer 
Boulevard,  which  warns 
rather  superfluously:  "Pedes- 
trians do  not  have  priority." 

Shirley  HaUam  was  down 
from  Cumbria  to  see  her  son 
and  could  make  comparisons 
with  Sheffield’s  Meadowhall 
and  the  MetroCentre  which 


serves  Newcastle.  “There's 
more  air  in  here  than  in  New- 
castle. And  Meadowhall  1 find 
very  hot  and  tiring  — you 
seem  to  have  to  go  miles  and 
miles  to  find  any  shops  you 
want-" 

However,  she  did  not  find 
much  to  choose  between 
them.  “Shopping  centres  are 
shopping  centres,  aren't 
they?"  she  observed. 

Not  everybody  is  so  san- 
guine. “It's  alright  for  ordi- 
nary shops."  commented 
Linda  Stevenson,  pushing  her 
deeping  child  in  a buggy. 
“But  they're  all  chains,  not 
much  individuality.  Still,  on  a 
day  like  today  it's  good  be- 
cause it's  aB  under  cover.  You 
can  park  in  the  multi-storey 


and  you  hardly  need  to  go  out 
in  the  fresh  air." 

Ms  Stevenson  would  like  to 
see  more  cafes,  however,  like 
Costa  Coffee  which  has 
opened  on  Middleton  Hall, 
next  to  John  Lewis.  “It's  a 
revelation,”  she  said.  And  she 
warned  that  the  centre  is 
packed  on  Saturday 
afternoons. 

With  its  new  status,  the 
aisles  will  be  buzzing  even 
more  in  future,  although 
Retail  Directions  warns  that 
there  is  plenty  of  new  compe- 
tition. Huge  malls  such  as 
Bluewater  at  Dartford,  and 
Bristol’s  Cribbs  Causeway, 
will  add  7 million  square  feet 
to  Britain's  shopping  halls 
over  the  next  couple  of  years. 


That  ploy  backfired  badly, 
and  he  has  had  to  settle  for  a 
deal  with  the  Bundesbank 
revaluing  the  dollar  reserves. 
But  the  windfall  gains  will 
not  be  available  until  next 
year,  too  late  for  the  EMI* 
test. 

Enduring  the  worst  phase 
of  his  long  carver.  Mr  Waigel 
fared  farther  strong  criticism 
in  parliament  yesterday  as  he 
steered  his  tax  reform  bill 
through  the  lower  house. 

But  the  reforms,  already  de- 
nounced as  catastrophic  bv 
senior  business  leaders,  will 
be  blocked  next  week  by  the 
opposition  which  controls  the 
upper  house,  and  will  then  be 
watered  down  in  arbitration. 

Mr  Waigel  Is  struggling  to 
fill  a 30  billion-mark  gap  in 
next  year's  budget,  with  a 
fortnight  to  go  before  the 
draft  is  tabled  in  the  cabinet. 
He  is  fighting  to  keep  this 
year's  spending  within  the 
limits  set  by  the  single  cur- 
rency criteria,  and  faces  an 
opposition  challenge  m the 
constitutional  court  over  last 
year's  budget  since  public 
borrowing  exceeded  invest 
ment 

Internationally,  Mr  Waigel 
is  at  the  heart  of  a dispute 
with  France  over  economic 
| and  monetary  policy  that  also 
jeopardises  the  euro.  A senior 
member  or  the  Bundesbank 
central  council.  Reimut  Jo- 
chlmsen.  said  that  neither  the 
political  nor  the  economic 
conditions  were  ripe  for  the 
euro  because  of  fundamental 
disagreement  between  Paris 
and  Bonn.  He  said  that  the 
euro's  introduction  might 
need  to  be  postponed. 


police  take 
fashion 
crackdown 
on  to  streets 


Roger  Cowe 

ARCHIE  NORMAN,  Asda 
#Achflirman  and  Conserva- 
tive party  vice  chairman,  is 
bringing  Tory  law  and  order 
philosophy  to  supermarkets 
;by  sending  his  staff  on  to  die 
■ streets  dressed  as  “fashion 
police'’. 

Over  the  next  week,  two  or 
three  people  from  each  store 
will  hit  the  neighbourhood 
dressed  as  New  York  cops. 
They  wfll  accost  passers-by 
who  appear  to  have  paid  too 
much  for  their  clothes  — or  to 
have  bought  no  clothes  since 
the  1970s. 

- These  unfortunate  fashion 
victims  wJU  be  given  vouch- 
ers offering  10  per  cent  off 
Asda  rinthBR-  Asda  has  also 
Opened  a phone  line  for  chil- 
dren to  “shop"  their  parents, 
and  people  can  settle  scores  by 
labelling  their  enemies  poor 
dressers.  Asda  wfil  send  the 
victims  a discount  voucher. 

- The  stunt  fallows  Asda’s 
headline-grabbing  decision  to 
donate ' profits  from  the 
Wednesday  lottery  sales  to 
charity.  This  time  the  aim  is 


Eurofighter  talks  crisis 

GERMANY'S  finance  I nation  project,  both  minis- 1 the  biggest  common  arms 
and  defence  minis-  ters  say  they  want  the  Euro  programme  between  Ger- 
ters  were  locked  in  fighter  to  go  ahead.  But  many  and  Britain  and  the 


GERMANY’S  finance 
and  defence  minis- 
ters were  locked  in 
crucial  budget  talks  last 
night  that  conld  decide  the 
future  of  the  much-delayed 
£42  billion  Eurofighter  pro- 
ject. irrites  Ian  Traynor. 

The  talks  took  place  as 
the  Defence  Secretary, 
George  Robertson,  inter- 
vened to  warn  of  the  dam- 
age a German  pnll-ont 
would  cause. 

Finance  minister  Theo 
Waigel,  who  is  struggling 
to  draft  next  year's  budget, 
locked  horns  with  defence 
minister  Volker  Ruhe,  who 
is  increasingly  seen  as 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl's 
successor,  over  next  year's 
defence  allocation. 

While  Britain,  Italy,  and 
Spain  wait  for  the  German 
green  light  on  the  four- 


nation  project,  both  minis- 
ters say  they  want  the  Euro 
fighter  to  go  ahead.  But 
while  Mr  Waigel  Is  pressing 
for  departmental  spending 
cuts,  Mr  Ruhe  wants  no  fur- 
ther inroads  on  his 
DM47  billion  (£16.7  billion) 
budget  for  next  year  and 
has  threatened  to  drop  the 
Eurofighter  unless  his  bud- 
get survives  unscathed. 

The  cabinet  Is  to  approve 
the  1998  bndget  on  July  11 
and  It  is  expected  to  Include 
DM830  million  for  the  Euro 
fighter  next  year.  Mr  Rffhe 
is  also  looking  for  guaran- 
i tees  of  longer-term  funds. 

In  a careftaily-timed  In- 
tervention Into  the  German' 
row,  Mr  Robertson  told  the 
bestselling  Blld  newspaper 
yesterday  that  a German 
pull-out  would  be  a huge 
blow.  “The  Eurofighter  Is 


the  biggest  common  arms 
programme  between  Ger- 
many and  Britain  and  the 
biggest  really  European 
project  we’ve  ever  had. 

“A  German  pull-out 
would  badly  damage  the 
credibility  of  European  co- 
operation. It  would  set 
back  all  onr  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  European 
aerospace  Industry  against 
growing  US  competition.’’ 

The  opposition  Social 
Democrats  are  calling  for 
the  project  to  be  dropped  as 
Germany  canot  afford  it.  If 
the  funds  are  found  and  the 
cabinet  blesses  the  budget 
on  July  ll.  It  will  be  a 
strong  political  signal  that 
the  project  Is  going  ahead. 
But  the  Eurofighter  propos- 
als will  still  need  to  go 
through  three  parliamen- 
tary committees. 


Archie  Norman  with  staff  In  York  publicising  the  donation  of  lottery  ticket  profits  to  charity  photograph-  john  houuhan 

to  promote  the  George  cloth- 1 Asda  should  create  up  to  l icy  which  involves  offering  ] rose  by  almost  a third  to  £405 
tag  range  designed  by  former  4,000  Jobs  during  the  year  as  it  subsidies  to  employers  taking  million,  boosted  by  special 
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Set  by  Shed 


Next  boss  George  Davies. 


Asda  reported  yesterday  opens  another  five,  with  a 
that  its  clothing  sales  grew  by  new  distribution  centre  Likely 


37  per  cent  In  the  year  to  May. 
Excluding  the  extra  space  de- 
voted to  clothes,  clothing 


refurbishes  five  stores  and  on  young  jobless  people.  gains, 

opens  another  five,  with  a Last  year  Asda  achieved  a Mr  Norman  said  he  would 
new  distribution  centre  Likely  15  per  cent  increase  In  total  continue  as  chairman  despite 
to  push  up  new  jobs  to  5,000.  sales  to  nearly  £7  billion.  On  a this  week’s  political  appoint- 

The  chief  executive,  Allan  comparable  basis,  sales  vol-  ment.  He  expected  to  devote 
Leighton,  said  he  was  sure  umes  grew  at  about  eight  per  one  or  two  days  a week  to 


to  push  up  new  jobs  to  5,000. 


sales  were  27  per  higher.  Asda  could  help  the  Govern-  cent  throughout  the  year. 
And  the  company  believes  it  ment  with  its  plan  to  combat  ahead  of  all  other  leading 
can  sell  even  more.  youth  unemployment  a pol-  supermarket  groups.  Profits 


Roger  Cowe  on 

; environ  menteliste’ 
calls  to  raise  taxes-. 
:and  cut  pollution  ; 

THE  ChanceDor^  G or- 
don  Brown,  was  urged 
yesterday  to  adopt 
’radical  plans  for  taxing 
motorists  and  boosting  the 
. I use  of  clean  feels  to  protect 
‘the  environment. 

Exploiting  Tony  Bkfir’s 

commitment  on  Monday  at 
ffie  Earth  Summit  to.  New 
York  to  cut  carbon  dtasjde 
emissions.  Friends  of  the 
Earth  called  on  Mr  Brown 
-.to  turn  promises  into 

- action.  : . -c-- 

- Its  director,  Charles  Se- 
i crett.  said  Wednesday  s 
Budget  was  “very  lmptfr- 
tantpolltlcally”  because 
the  Queen’s  Speech  omitted 
Preferences  .-  .to  tne 

Tony 

Blair  admirably  ^ 

the  tough  wtern  dtasM; 
emission  targets,  the  GoV“ 

Steering.”  He  added: 
-iSSuSs  we  advocate  also. 


make  sense  economically 
and  socially-” 

In  jts  blueprint  for  a 
“green”  Budge*.  FoE  calls 
on  Mr  Brown  to  take  imme- 
diate'steps  to  cut  carbon  dl- 
wtMa  omistlOTlS.  believed  to 
be  oue  of  the  main  causes  of 
global  warming.  The  cam- 
paigners also  suggest  insti- 
tutional changes  which 
would.-  pot . environmental 
issues  higher  up  the  Trea- 
suxy  agenda. 

F-bE  ’s  inost  argent  de- 
mands ' are  ;for  measures 
which -would  encourage 
drivers  to  buy  more  fuel-ef- 
ficient care  and. to  drive 
them  less.  FoE  wants: 

□ Vehicle-  excise  duty  to 
vary  according  to  the  pot 
toting  potential  of  the  en- 
gine. Gas-guzzlers  would 
pay  higher  duty  than  more 

efficient  cars; 

□ The  escalator  which  tor 
creases  petrol  duty  above 
the  rate  of  inflation  to  he 
increased  from  the  present 
five  -per  cent  to  elghf_per 

emit;  ...  • . 

□ Cut  remaining  perks  on , 

company  cars;  _ . 

□ A tax  of  fil  per  week  on 

parking  spaces  at  factories 
and  offices-  • . < . 1 • 

fOx  Secrett  said  such  a 


package  -would  make  sense  j 
politically  and  environmen- 
tally. Some  elements  would 
raise  much  needed  revenue 
for  the  Government,  others 
such  as  the  variable  excise 
duty,  could  be  neutral, 
rewarding  drivers  of  small 
cars  at  the  expense  of 

heavier  polluters. 

He  argued  that  Labour 
should  Introduce  such 
green  measures  because 
one  of  Its  election  promises 
— cutting  VAT  on  domestic 
fuel  — would  Increase 

emissions.  To  compensate, 
FoE  wants  Mr  Brown  to  cut 
VAT  cm  insulation  material 
and' other  energy-saving 
I goods. 

Green  tmeii  could  also 
work  with  the  Chancellor’s 
Welfare  to  Work  pro- 
grammer FoE  argues  for 
higher  landfill  taxes,  and  a 
levy  on  quarrying.  The  rev- 
enue raised  could  be  used 
to  cut  national  insurance 
contributions  and  so  boost 
lob  creation. 

To  ensure  a greener  tax 
and  regulatory  regime  in 
the  longer  term,  the  Bndget 
document  caps  for  a Green 
Tax  Commission  to  develop 
fundamental,  long-term 
thtoktog. 


supermarket  groups.  Profits  I a four-day  week. 


First  Choice  finds 
errors  cost  £8.6m 


Ian  Ktnq 

FIRST  Choice,  the  tour  op- 
erator. became  the  latest 
in  a long  line  of  compa- 
nies yesterday  to  admit  to 
having  uncovered  accounting 
errors. 

The  group  will  take  a one- 
off  hit  of  SL6  million  to  cover 
the  problem,  uncovered  by  its 

auditors  XPMG,  which  it  said 
bad  arisen  from  mistakes  in 
its  costings  system. 

But  lan  Clubb,  the  execu- 
tive deputy  chairman,  said 
there  was  no  evidence  that 
any  individuals  had  profited 
and  no  dismissals  would 
result  . 

First  Choice  joins  DIY 
store-chain  Wickes,  informa- 
tion technology  group  Aslan, 
media  group  Pearson  and  dry 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


cleaning  company  Sketchleys 
as  the  latest  victim  of  ac- 
counting errors. 

The  news  came  as  First 
Choice  — - which  parted  com- 
pany with  previous  chief  ex- 
ecutive Francis  Boron  last 
November — announced  a fall 
in  first-half,  pre-tax  losses 
from  £23-5  million  down  to 
£22.8  mfllioa. 

At  the  same  time,  the  com- 
pany said  bookings  for  holi- 
days this  summer  were  run- 
ning 6 per  cent  ahead  of  the 
I same  period  last  year,  while 
bookings  for  holidays  next 
summer  — which  went  on 
j sale  last  month  — were  al- 
ready “enco^^aging,,. 

However,  managing  director 
Peter  Long  warned  that  the 
travel  and  tourism  sector  was 
still  not  enjoying  the  fall  bene* 
fits  of  the  consumer  boom. 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  21,000 


Australia  2.155 

Aiistriaie.ee 
Belgium  57.51 
Canada  ZJH52 
Cyprus  0-829 
Denmark  10.68 
Finland  440 


Franca  9.40 
Germany  2.787 
GreflCfl  443.00 
Hong  Kong  12JS3 
India  59-56 
Ireland  1.0630 
Israel  M» 


Italy  2.745 
Malta  Ojffla 
Netherlands  3.125 
New  Zealand  2.35 
Norway  11.77 
Portugal  281.00 
Saudi  Arabia  6.13 


Stogapore  Z3S2 
South  Africa  728 
Spain  234.00 
Swedan  12.52 
Swttzeriend  2325 
Turkey  234.330 
USA  1.G27S 


Supplied  by  jUjtfWcr*  Bank  (e-nHsting  Indian  new*  and  tera*B  sfwftnli. 


Across 

1 Compel  one  into  faking 
sides  (7) 

5 Put  rotten  pear  among  nuts, 
as  navigators  do  CM) 

9 Cut  up  or  be  rude  to  6 (9) 

10  Tool  for  turning  French  to 
English  article  (5) 

11  One  not  chosen  to  be 
brought  back  lor  exercises  (4) 

12  Uruguay  has  nothing  about 
dead  artist  being 
unreciprocated  (10) 

14  God  willing  m keep  EngEsh 
gay  and  proud  and  pious  (6) 

18  Gnashes  second  ironic 
twist  (7) 

16  Unleavened  broad 

captivates  established  poet 

(7) 

18  Condition  the  toast  {6) 

20  Guards  cause  seating  red 
explosion  (10) 


21  Shandy  (half  ol)  induces 
transport  (4) 

24  Dwarf  tympanist's  original 
percussion  effect  (5) 

25  Teachers' leader  regrets  6, 
and  that’s  no  lie  (4.5) 

26  Sadat  receives  note  from 
pacifist  (4-3) 

27  Encfiess  yearning  to  embrace 
secretary  causes  gbom  (7) 

Down 

1 Rage  for  rice  (5) 

2 Turned  up  English  as  a plate 
of  pasta!  (7) 

3 ReportecHy  uncharitable 
expression  (4) 

4 Senior  6 bit  mine  off  in  case 

(7.8) 

s Many  test  top  note  ringing 

in  position  often  occupied 

by  6s  (5.4.6) 

6 Governor's  one-to-one 
Platonic  arrangement  (10) 


7 Screws  Wrong,  participating 
in  kinky  sex  (7) 

8 D-DIckensian  resident  (71 
13  Study  a lot  of  traffic- 

tawdry,  two-way  traffic  (10) 

16  Big  race  is  a target  for 
disruption  (7) 

17  Loyal  record-holder's  to  put 
best  foot  forward  (4,3) 

18  HQI  drunk  climbs  to  a 
Spanish  dty  (7) 

22  County  takes  to  local 
dignitary  (5) 

23  in  ships,  odd  characters 
invoke  deity  (4) 

SohrtiofltoiTieiTow 
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Drinks  trio  in  secret  talks 


Lisa  Buckingham 

CttyEifitor 


SECRET  overtures 
are  being  made  by 
Guinness  and 
Grand  Metropolitan 
which  could  break 
the  log-jam  with  Bernard  Ar- 
nault's French  drinks  and 
luxury  goods  group.  LVMH, 
and  open  the  possibility  of  a 
three-way  merger. 

Mr  Arnault’s  Louis  Vuitton 
Moet  Hennessy  group  holds  a 
1-L2  per  cent  stake  In  Guin- 


ness and  has  spent  more  than 
£810  million  building  up  a 
holding  erf  nearly  6.4  per  cent 
in  Grand  Metropolitan. 

His  aggressive  tactics  have 
been  seen  as  an  expensive 
way  to  scupper  the  planned 
£24  billion  merger  of  Grand- 
Met  and  Guinness,  which 
would  combine  the  world’s 
□umber  one  and  two  spirits 
groups,  boasting  Smirnoff 
vodka  and  Johnnie  Walker 
whisky,  alongside  Guinness 
beers  and  and  Burger  King. 

But  it  is  now  understood 
that  the  British  companies 


have  signalled  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  hold  top- 
level  talks  which  might  open 
the  way  for  LVMH  to  become 
part  of  the  merged  operation. 

GrandMet  and  Guinness  de- 
clined to  comment  but  trad- 
ing contacts  with  LVMH  con- 
tinue through  joint  ventures. 
Market  sources  say  the  Brit- 
ish companies  tried  to  secure 
a three-way  deal  with  LVMH 
ahead  of  announcing  their 
two-sided  merger  In  May. 

Mr  Arnault’s  share-buying 
strategy  has  confused  the 
market  although  insiders  ac- 


knowledge it  has  reopened  op- 
tions for  LVMH.  It  is  under- 
stood that  executives  from  the 
UK  companies  have  indicated 
in  private  that  they  would  be 
prepared  to  open  negotiations 
with  the  Frenchman. 

Drinks  industry  executives 
said  Guinness  and  GrandMet 
regarded  their  two-way  alli- 
ance — to  create  a drinks 
giant  towering  above  its 
rivals  — as  the  “base  require- 
ment”. if  they  could  add  Moet 
Hennessy  into  the  cocktail  it 
would  be  “icing  on  the  cake”. 

But  analysts  say  Guinness 


anri  GrandMet  wQl  not  agree 
to  pay  a huge  premium  to  buy 
Moet  Hennessy,  with  which 
Guinness  operates  17  Joint 
ventures.  Though  Most  Heo- 
rtessy  offers  about  £200  mil- 
lion a year  of  earnings,  this 
would  be  equal  to  about  in  per 
cent  of  combined  profits. 

When  the  deal  was  an- 
nounced. both  GrandMet  and 
Guinness  stressed  the  desir- 
ability of  merger  rather  than 
takeover  as  this  meant  nei- 
ther group  would  pay  a pre- 
mium for  control.  They  will 
not  give  Mr  Arnault’s  share- 1 


holders  a bonanza  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  own  Investors. 

Mr  Arnault  would  probably 
Incur  a huge  loss  on  his 
GrandMet  shares  if  be  were 
to  scupper  a deal  which  has 
increased  their  value  by 
about  onefifth. 

The  first  casualty  of  the 
planned  merger  surfaced  yes- 
terday when  Gerald  Corbet, 
finance  director  of  GrandMet, 
quit  Mr  Corbet  lost  out  to 
Guinness’s  Phil  Yea  for  the 
role  in  the  combined  group. 
He  and  will  receive  a pay  off 
of  about  £600,000. 


Regulators  get  tough:  Demand  to  speed  up  station  improvements  • Warning  over  utility’s  bills 


Railtrack 
backtracks 
on  subsidy 


Keith  Harper 
Traneport  Editor 


THE  chairman  of  Rail- 
track,  Sir  Robert  Hor- 
ton, last  night  hoisted 
the  white  flag  and  sur- 
rendered to  the  industry  regu- 
lator by  conceding  to  new 
scrutiny  of  how  it  spends  gov- 
ernment subsidies. 

After  a tense  meeting,  the 
watchdog,  John  Swift  forced 
the  privatised  track  and  sig- 
nalling company  to  agree  to 
an  amendment  to  its  licence 
compelling  it  to  give  exact  de- 
tails of  how  it  spends  the 
£2  billion  a year  it  receives 
from  the  taxpayer. 

Mr  Swift  was  acting  with 
the  backing  of  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister.  John  Pres- 
cott who  is  determined  that 
the  Industry  should  be  prop- 
erly accountable  through 
Labour's  proposed  strategic 
rail  authority. 

Mr  Prescott  has  stated  that 
unless  a satisfactory  deal  is 
reached  between  Mr  Swift 
and  Sir  Robert,  the  whole 
question  of  how  Railtrack  is 
regulated  will  be  opened  up 
again. 

A joint  statement  carefully 
agreed  could  not  cloak  the 
scale  of  Railtrack’s 
climbdown. 

The  privatised  Arm  had  ap- 
proached the  meeting  in  a 
mood  of  defiance,  suggesting 
that  there  was  little  wrong 
with  the  current  system,  and 
that  changes  would  only  add 
to  the  bureaucracy. 

Mr  Swift,  a barrister  whose 
position  is  under  review  by 
the  Government  as  it  decides 


whether  to  tighten  the  indus- 
try’s regulatory  controls,  did 
not  mince  his  words.  He  told 
Sir  Robert  that  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  use  his  enforce- 
ment powers  If  Railtrack 
felled  to  co-operate. 

Both  sides  are  to  meet 
again  next  week  “as  a matter 
of  urgency”  on  the  Issue  of 
Railtrack’s  accountability. 
Mr  Swift  is  unhappy  that  the 
company  has  been 
vague  statements  of  intent 
about  its  plana  and  is  taking 
too  long  to  put  them  into 
place. 

So  far  it  has  spent  only 
£50  million  on  station  im- 
provements, though  it  has  a 
£450  million  backlog. 

Railtrack  refused  to  com- 
ment after  the  meeting,  but  it 
argues  that  moving  from  a na- 
tionalised industry  ethos  with 
strict  Treasury  limits  on  ex- 
penditure has  not  been  an 
easy  transition. 

The  tightening  of  Its  licence 
means  that  Railtrack  will 
have  to  spend  the  money  that 
it  forecast  was  necessary. 
When  it  floated  last  year. 
Railtrack  inherited  a £720 
million  shortfall  of  invest- 
ment After  12  months  in  the 
private  sector.,  it  bad  reduced 
this  by  only  £43  million  to 
£677  million. 

Railtrack  is  expected  to 
have  £200  million  taken  from 
its  profits  through  the  wind- 
fell  tax  in  the  Chancellor’s. 
Budget  next  week  on  the 
grounds  that  the  company  is 
being  underpinned  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

Sir  Robert  says  there  will 
be  no  “fet  cat”  revelations 
about  directors’  pay. 


Ofwat  director-general  lan  Byatt  says  new  proposals  will  give  consumers  a better  deal 
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Water  watchdog  promises  crackdown  on  dividends 


Celia  Weston 
Industrial  Correspondent 


WATER  regulator  Ian 
Byatt  served  notice 
yesterday  that  he 
would  crack  down  on  divi- 
dend payments  and  demand  a 
better  deal  for  customers  in 
new  price  controls. 

Warning  that  it  was  unsus- 
tainable to  increase  dividends 
to  shareholders  while  profits 
were  largely  Oat,  Mr  Byatt 


said:  “I  think  that  is  an  un- 
wise policy  and  it  will  have  to 
stop.” 

He  said  one-off  cuts  In  bills 
should  be  used  to  pass  on 
companies’  efficiency  savings 
to  consumers  more  quickly. 
Bills  should  rise  thereafter  by 
no  more  than  inflation. 

Mr  Byatt  was  launching  bis 
formal  consultation  exercise 
ahead  of  the  1993  review  of 
price  controls  on  the  water 
and  sewerage  companies. 
Like  other  utility  regulators. 


he  has  taken  an  aggressively 
more  interventionist  stance 
since  the  Labour  Government 
was  elected. 

The  director-general  of  Of- 
wat seems  likely  to  adopt  a 
similar  approach  to  the  gas  in- 
dustry regulator,  who  recently 
won  Monopolies  Commmls- 
slon  agreement  tor  . a one-off 
price  cut  in  pipeline  charges  of 
Zl  per  cent  In  the  Erst  year, 
followed  by  cuts  of  RPI  minus 
2 percentage  points  in  each  of 
the  following  four  years. 


The  new  water  price  con- 
trol will  begin  in  April  2000 
and  will  run  for  Sve  years  In- 
stead of  the  decade  which  the 
current  control  was  supposed 
to  last 

The  Water  Services  Associ- 
ation. which  represents  the 
largest  regional  water  compa- 
nies. was  cautious  about  pro- 
posed price  cuts.  “The  direc- 
tor general’s  presumption 
that  water  prices  will  be  able 
to  fell  in  real  terms  after  the 
year  2000  must  depend  upon 


what  new  investment  obliga- 
tions are  put  on  the  compa- 
nies between  now  and  then.” 
said  a spokesman. 

Mr  Byatt  said  the  Ofwat 
proposals  would  produce  de- 
monstrably earlier  benefits. 
Consumers  would  prefer  to 
see  bills  failing  rather  than 
merely  Increasing  more 
slowly,  he  said. 

The  proposals  have  been 
based  on  the  conduct  of  the 
companies  since  the  1994 
price  review,  particularly 


their  record  on  leakage  cuts 
and  capital  programmes  as 
well  as  dividend  payments  to 
shareholders. 

The  regulator  warned  the 
companies  that  double  figure 
dividend  payouts,  the  subject 
of  criticism  as  the  water  com- 
panies have  reported  their 
full-year  results  in  recent 
weeks,  were  unsustainable. 
He  would  be  taking  “exces- 
sive” pay-outs  into  consider- 
ation when  he  drew  up  a new 
pricing  regime. 


Demi  Moore  creates  a fizz 


Pepsi  dives  into 
growth  market  in 
effort  to  swamp 
French  brands 


Mark  Tran  In  New  York 


-P-KEyVE  fought  for  world 

I supremacy  in  soft-drinks 

I for  decades,  trying  to 
squeeze  rival  brands  such  as 
Dr  Pepper  and  Snapple  out  of 
the  market  Now  Coca-Cola 
and  Pepsi  are  about  to  slug  it 
out  with  the  French  over 
bottled  water  In  a looming 
war  of  Demi  Moore's  hair. 

Perrier  may  be  the  required 
lunch-time  drink  for  New 
York’s  masters  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  Moore,  who  still 
commands  muiinns  of  dollars 
for  pirns  despite  taking  part 
in  a series  of  turkeys,  insists 
she  wm  only  use  Brian  still 
water  with  her  shampoo  on 
the  set 

Pepsi  has  for  once  stolen  a 
march  on  Coke  by  launching 
a ferocious  marketing  cam- 
paign in  the  US  to  combat 
Erian  with  Aquafina,  its  own 
brand  of  still  water,  as  Ameri- 


cans Increasingly  shun  tap 
water  for  safety  reasons. 

It  will  be  available  in  85  per 
cent  of  the  US  in  the  next  few 
months.  Pepsi’s  national  cam- 
paign will  Feature  adverts  in 
magazines  like  Sports  Illus- 
trated and  Rolling  Stone. 
“We’re  seeking  to  achieve 
critical  mass  in  a burgeoning 
category,”  said  a Pepsi 
executive. 

Compared  to  the  carbon- 
ated drinks  category,  bottled 
water  is  a drop  in  the  ocean— 
SB  billion  (£3  billion)  versus 
$54  billion.  But  bottled  water 


jCifpetCjdfcc*' |T 


is  the  fastest-growing  bever- 
age sector  in  the  US,  growing 
at  8 per  cent  this  year,  more 
than  twice  that  of  carbonated 

drinks.  And  sales  of  bottled 
water  in  smaller  sizes  — in- 
cluding six-packs  of  16-ounce 
bottles  — are  growing  at  a 30 

per  cent  this  year. 

For  once  in  Its  bitter 
rivalry  with  Coca-Cola,  Pepsi 
is  a step  ahead  its  rival  Coke, 
the  leader  in  the  soft  drinks 
market,  has  been  mulling  the 
Idea  of  getting  into  the 
bottled-water  market,  but  has 
yet  to  take  the  plunge. 

“As  soon  as  we  can  figure 
how  to  make  money  with  it, 
we’ll  do  it,”  Frank  Blfulco, 
Coke's  vice-president  of  mar- 
keting, said. 

In  California,  where  500 
bottled  waters  jostle  for  con- 
sumer attention,  Aquafina  is 
already  among  the  top  10. 
The  Perrier  group  leads  the 
US  market  with  brands  such 
as  Poland  Spring  and  Great 
Bear  and  sales  heading  for 
the  SI  billion  mark. 

”Nq  one’s  going  to  dethrone 
us,"  it  said.  Perrier  can  play 
up  the  feet  that  moat  of  its 
bottled  brands  are  natural 
spring  water,  while  Aquafina 
is  purified  from  municipal 
water  sources  and  wells. 


Breaking  up  may  not  be 
hard  for  Rhdne-Poulenc 


Mark  Milner 
Deputy  Financial  Editor 


SHARES  in  Rhdne-Pou- 
lenc  soared  by  a fifth  on 
the  Paris  bourse  yester- 
day after  the  group  an- 
nounced it  was  studying 
plans  to  buy  out  the  minority 
shareholders  in  Its  drugs  sub- 
sidiary, Rhdne-Poulenc 
Rorer,  while  spinning  off  its 
rhemfcals  and  fibres  opera- 
tions. 

The  French  group  put  a $92 
a share  price  tag  on  the  32  per 
cent  of  RPR  shares  it  does  not 
own,  which  means  the  deal 
would  cost  around  Fr2S  bil- 
lion {£2.6  billion). 

It  aims  to  finance  the  bulk 
of  the  acquisition  costs  by 
selling  assets,  by  offering  a 
minority  stake  in  the  com- 
pany to  be  created  by  the 
merger  erf  the  fibres  and 
chemicals  business  to  inter- 
national investors,  and  by 
selling  new  shares  worth 
some  Fr7  billion.  Taken 
together  the  sales  should 
raise  around  Fr20  billion. 
Vesterday  RhOne-Poulenc’s 


chairman.  Jean-Rene  Four- 
tou,  said:  ‘What  we  are  going 
to  try  now  is  the  completion 
of  several  years’  work  and 
transformation.  At  the  same 
time  it  Is  the  start  of  a new 
company.  V?e  are  trying  to 
give  (our)  people  more  dyna- 
mism from  a new  base." 

Mr  Foutou  stressed  that  the 
group  was  only  studying  the 
two  options  and  that  the  cre- 
ation of  the  separate  chemi- 
cals and  fibres  business  did 
not  depend  on  the  offer  to  buy 
out  minority  shareholders  in 
RPR  — including  Fisons  — 
going  ahead. 

He  said  the  group  was 
releasing  its  plans  because  de- 
tails might  leak  to  the  finan- 
cial markets. 

If  the  scheme  goes  ahead  it 
will  bring  Rhbne-Poolenc 
more  into  line  with  compa- 
nies like  Id  and  Switzer- 
land’s Novartis,  which  have 
split  into  separate  pharma- 
ceutical and  chemicals 
businesses. 

Until  now  Rhone-Ponlenc 
has  resisted  the  option  anrf 
still  intends  to  bang  on  to  a 
significant  majority  stake  in 


the  chemicals  and  fibres  busi- 
ness, at  least  for  two  years. 
“Nevertheless  it  is  clear  that 
to  remain  in  the  group  this 
business  will  have  to  show 
good  growth  in  profitability 
and  value,”  said  Mr  Fourtou. 

It  is  clear  Rhdne-Poulenc  is 
increasingly  concerned  that 
the  minority  stake  in  RPR 
and  the  impact  on.  its  price 
earnings  ratio  of  the  Less 
highly-rated  chemicals  busi- 
ness could  hinder  participa- 
tion in  further  restructuring 
of  the  world’s  fragmented 
pharmaceuticals  industry. 

Two  credit  rating  agencies 
said  yesterday  they  were 
reviewing  the  French  group’s 
credit  rating  because  of  the 
increase  in  borrowings  that 
would  be  required  to  finance 
acquisition  erf  the  RPR  minor- 
ity. But  stock  market  inves- 
tors demonstrated  their  en- 
thusiasm for  the  proposals  by 
pushing  the  group’s  share 
price  up  to  a record  Fi-252. 

“Rhone  Poulenc  will  be- 
come a veritable  drug  com- 
pany.” said  one  ftind  man- 
ager. “It  will  prompt  a 
revaluation  of  the  shares.” 


Notebook 


Silent 
is  harming  itself 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


THE  published  summary 
of  the  Linklaters  & 
Paine/ Coopers  & Ly- 
brand  report  on  options  mis- 
pricing at  NatWest  Markets  is 
an  extremely  worrying  docu- 
ment 

Although  the  losses  have 
been  capped  at  £77  million  — 
which  means  In  systemic 
terms  that  was  not  an- 
other RaHngs  — many  of  the 
atinrtrffwlngs  in  control  and 
regulation  evident  at  Barings 
have  resurfeced.  As  NatWest 
itself  acknowledged  in  its  an- 
nouncement, the  mispricing 
went  undiscovered  because  of 
“deliberate  concealment  and 
weaknesses  in  the  operations 
anrf  fnfgfpai  controls  area". 

What  happened  at  NatWest 
Markets  was  not  simply  a 
wrong  call  by  the  options 
trader  Kyriacos  Papcuis,  who 
is  now  a likely  target  of  the 
Serious  Fraud  Office  inquiry, 
but  a deliberate  cover-up  de- 
signed to  conceal  losses  and 
create  false  profits.  This  Is  a 
direct  parallel  with- other 
recent  case,  including  Bar- 
ings and  Morgan  Grenfell 
Asset  Management,  where 
key  traders/ managers  were 
able  to  conceal  the  real  pic- 
ture from  their  supervisors. 

In  the  NatWest  case,  there 
pas  been  a clear-out  in  the 
line-management  team  as 
well  as  among  the  compliance 
team  — in  this  case  the  man- 
ager of  London  position-keep- 
ing, Andrew  Grout  In  the 
past  in  the  City  there  has 
been  too  much  willingness  to 
ignore  the  extravagant  behav- 
iour by  the  key  trader/man- 
agers Involved,  on  the 
grounds  that  while  they  are 
grinding  out  the  profits  and 
therefore  the  bonuses  for  the 
whole  unit  not  too  many  ques- 
tions are  asked. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to 
say  if  these  conditions  were 
precisely  reproduced  at 
NatWest,  because  of  the  fail- 
ure to  publish  the  investiga- 
tory report  in  ftdL 
Publication  of  the  docu- 
ment with  all  its  ramifica- 
tions, has  been  withheld 
under  the  rubric  of  legal 
reasons  commercial  con- 
fidentiality. Presumably,  the 
legal  reasons  for  not  publish- 
ing are  those  of  natural  jus- 
tice. although  on  the  face  of  it, 
NatWest  in  waring  goodbye 
to  the*  relevant  officials  — in 
some  cases  without  compen- 
sation — has  already  deliv- 
ered a summary  form  of 
justice. 

One  of  the  enduring  prob- 
lems with  the  regulation  of 
banks  is  the  cloak  of  secrecy 
imposed  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  used  by  commercial 
organisations,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Banking  Act 
It  is  somehow  assumed  that 
the  public  does  not  have  the 
right  to  know,  because  of  sys- 
temic risk.  But  there  is  a 
growing  body. of  opinion,  in- 
' iding  people  Involved  in  the 
regulatory  shake-up  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  which  be-. 


lieves  that  under  the  new  ar- 
rangements banks  should  be 
no  different  from  other  com- 
mercial organisations.  When 
there  is- a problem  , they 
should  be  required  to  publish 
all  and  be  damned- 

In  some  respects  this  would 
diminish  the  prospect  of  sys- 
temic risk.  The  veil  of  uncer- 
tainty which  still  covers  the 
affairs  of  NatWest  Markets, 
will  not  relieve  the  anxieties 
of  the  millions  of  people  who 
do  business  with  NatWest  on 
a daily  basis.  Plainly,  there  is 
no  systemic  risk. 

NatWest  has  a comfortable 
capital  base  and  continues  to 
generate  large  scale  profits. 
The  safety  of  the  bank  is  in  no 
way  threatened.  All  that  this 
episode  has  done  is  damage 
its  reputation  for  sound  man- 
agement and  the  competence 
of  those,  including  Derek 
Wanless  the  chief  executive, 
who  so  carelessly  put 
together  the  businesses  which 
now  constitute  NatWest  Mar- 
kets. 

Amid  the  indigestion,  it 
was  that  much  easy  for  the 
rogue  trader  to  go  about  his 
business  unmolested  as  the 
compliance  officials  struggled 
to  keep  up  with  the  takeovers, 
barely  pausing  for  breath. 

In  the  Interests  of  clarity 
and  confidence,  NatWest 
should  have  published.  With- 
out the  frill  facts  in  the  public 
arena,  the  cartload  of  specula- 
tion about  its  future  pros- 
pects, a merger,  a possible  un- 
bundling by  a group  of  banks, 
will  continue  to  overshadow 
all  the  other  competent  things 
— like  banking  for  small  busi- 
ness — that  it  does  unsung. 


Peace  dividend 

TONY  GREENER  of  Guin- 
ness and  George  Bull  of 
GrandMet  have  been 
around  the  financial  commu- 
nity too  long  to  believe  that 
they  can  pull  off  their 
branded  goods  merger  — as 
they  like  to  see  it  — without 
paying  any  attention  to  their 
biggest  shareholder. 

GrandMet  has  clearly  been 
disconcerted  by  the  stake- 
building by  Bernard  Ar- 
nault’s LVMH,  and  were  not 
ecstatic  when  they  were  in- 
formed that  a major  institu- 
tional shareholder  — Mer- 
cury Asset  Management  — 
had  sold  its  stake  In  Grand- 
Met to  LVMH  from  under  its 
nose. 

Nevertheless,  the  Guin- 
ness/GrandMet  axis  is  sen- 
sible enough  to  know  that,  al- 
though LVMH  may  not  be  in 
a position  to  stop  the  deal  it 
can  by  guerrilla  warfare 
cause  some  damage.  The 
game  plan  now  is  to  at  least 
bind  Mofet  Hennessy  into  the 
deal.  The  key  for  the  main 
participants  is  doing  so  with- 
out creating  a premium,  be- 
cause it  is  only  on  the  basis 
of  sensible  values  that 
enough  costs  can  be  taken 
out  to  make  sense  of  the 
arithmetic. 

Although  all  three  compa- 
nies have  premium  liquor 
brands  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
spirit  market  Is  ex-growth,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  the  emerging 
markets  of  Asia.  Simplifying 
the  distribution  channel, 
rather  than  matching  Burger 
King  to  Johnnie  Walker  Blue 
Label  (selling  at  nearly  £100  a 
bottle)  is  what  this  deal  is  all 
about 


Doulton  board 
smashed  to  bits 


L1M  Buckingham 


— was  the  distinct 

- sound  of  breaking 
_ china  in  the  Royal 
Doulton  boardroom  yester- 
day when  new  chief  execu- 
tive, Patrick  Wenger, 
cleared  oat  almost  all  of  the 
company’s  old  guard. 

Mr  Wenger  took  over 
from.  Stuart  Lyons  who  sud- 
denly quit  the  group  last 
month  after  presiding  over 
a botched  takeover  attempt 
which  cost  about  £1.6  mil- 
lion in  advisers’  fees. 

Mr  Lyons  had  led  the 
company  for  12  years  but 
fits  position  with  Investors 
was  wearing  thin  following 
an  uninspiring  share  price 
performance  after  the  1933 
demerger  from  Pearson, 
the  media  and  entertain- 
ments group. 

Scalps  were  taken  in  the 
boardroom  yesterday  as  Mr 
Wenger,  formerly  the 
group’s  managing  director 
seized  control  of  the  group 
which  has  suffered  from 
the  trend  away  from  tradi- 


tional dining  to  more  infor- 
mal sappers  and  whose 
high-cost  base  has  been  a 
growing  impediment. 

Royal  Doulton,  whose  ex- 
port business  has  been  hit 
by  the  strong  pound,  said 
Jeffrey  Carr,  the  marketing 
director,  would  leave  the 
board  to  be  managing  direc- 
tor of  giftware  and  collect- 
ibles, while  Hugh  Gibson 
would  also  cease  to  be  a 
main  board  director,  be- 
coming managing  director 
of  prestige  products. 

Roger  Williams,  the  logis- 
tics director,  will  leave  the 
company  altogether  at  the 
end  of  July.  Ann  Uascott. 
the  corporate  communica- 
tions director,  will  also 
leave,  as  she  had 
apparently  already  Indi- 
cated that  she  wanted  to. 

Mr  Wenger  said  the 
smaller  board  structure 
created  specific  areas  of 
responsibility  and  account- 
ability which  should  allow 
directors  and  managers  to 
achieve  targets, 

Shares  In  the  company 
slipped  ip  to  SKJSfcp. 
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